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HE negotiations with Russia are being conducted behind 
a veil, and both Soviet perversity and British infirmity 
of purpose have been charged with the unfortunate delay in 
reaching decisions which can only have their maximum value 
if taken quickly. On another page Mr. Walter Duranty, 
cabling from Moscow, gives a rather disturbing explanation 
of M. Litvinov’s resignation. Fortunately the latest develop- 
ments are more reassuring. The new Foreign Commissar, 
M. Molotoff, has made it clear that there is no change in the 
main lines of Russian policy, and a curious misunderstanding 
of the British proposals should have been completely dis- 
pelled by the explicit declaration by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on Wedresday that the British 
Government had never contemplated a situation in which 
Russia might be involved in war in support of one of the 
border States and find herself unsupported by Britain and 
France; the Government was perfectly willing to make 
Russia’s participation in such a war corditional on its own. 
It is not, it appears, asking Russia to pledge itself to support 
Britain or France if they themselves were attacked, though 
that obligation would necessarily arise if the full triple 
alliance which Russia desires, and which may still materialise, 
were concluded. Given goodwill on both sides—and there is 
no reason to doubt its existence—the negotiations should 
bear early and satisfactory fruit. 
x * * * 


The probability of that is increased by the reports of the 
negotiations conducted by M. Potemkin, the Vice-Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, in the course of his journey ‘o 
Ankara, Bucarest, Sofia and Warsaw, whence he returned to 
Moscow on Thursday. A firm agreement for joint defence 

against aggression is understood to have been reached 
between Turkey on the one side and Great Britain and 
France on the other, and only the steps necessary to relate it 
to the probable Russo-British and Russo-French agreements 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


remain to be taken. After M. Potemkin’s talks at Ankara 
that should raise no difficulty. Turkey and Russia, moreover, 
can exercise between them considerable suasion at Bucarest, 
where M. Gafencu, fresh from his contacts with the leading 
statesmen of Europe, enjoys much enhanced influence, and 
at Sofia, where serious difficulties have still to be sur- 
mounted. The appointment of a Russian Minister at War- 
saw and the promise of a similar appointment at Bucarest 
are welcome evidences of a new solidarity in Eastern Europe, 
for both posts have been long—and designedly—vacant. 
When all allowance is made for the prevalence of uncertainty 
and the frequency of disappointment there are good grounds 
for the belief that the negotiations of the past month are 
about to yield valuable results in Eastern Europe. 


* * * * 


The Issue at Danzig 


“ Danzig,” The Times is accused of weakness in saying, 
“is not worth a war.” The Times has admittedly brought 
itself under suspicion in such matters, but in this particular 
case it was discussing the differences between Germany and 
Poland over Danzig, and merely uttering the obvious truism 
that nothing at stake there was worth a war to either country. 
It does not follow that Danzig may not cause a war. But 
if that happens it will not be a war about Danzig ; it will be 
a war caused by the necessity, realised throughout Europe 
(apart from the Axis Powers) since the seizures of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Albania, of resisting the claim of Germany and 
Italy to make brute force the arbiter in international relations 
and appropriate by an armed coup any territory on which they 
may set covetous eyes. Danzig itself, it is said rightly, is a 
German city ; it was seized by Germany when the crime of 
the second partition of Poland was committed in 1793. It 
was because it was a German city that it was not handed 
back to Poland in 1919. Instead it was made an enclave in 
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Poland, and its German citizens were left free, and are now 
free, to live their German lives as they will. But since 
Danzig had always been the port which served the large 
hinterland which is now Poland, the new Poland was given 
rights of transit and harbourage and control of the customs 
and the Free City’s external relations. It was a relationship 
that worked well till National Socialism came to disturb it, 
and it is the only relationship that fits the special circum- 


stances. 
x * * x 


The Serb-Croat Talks 


A breakdown in the Serb-Croat negotiations has fortu- 
nately been avoided, largely owing to the statesmanlike 
attitude adopted both by the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, and 
the Regent, Prince Paul, who has made a personal appeal to 
the Croats. On Monday the Croat National Assembly at 
Zagreb passed a resolution expressing complete confideace in 
Dr. Matchek and repeating their demand for autonomy ; but 
no reference was made to the agreement reached on April 
27th by Dr. Matchek and the Yugoslav Prime Minister, M. 
Tsvetkovitch. It is clearly Dr. Matchek’s intention to insist 
on the ratification of this agreement ; nevertheless he has 
very obviously shown his willingness to take part in further 
discussions, and has been met halfway by the Government, 
which has declared that the agreement has teen accepted in 
principle. The negotiations are therefore expected to con- 
tinue, though they will not be resumed until Prince Paul has 
returned from his visit to Italy. No doubt his attitude will 
largely depend on the results of his talks in Rome, and will 
be influenced alse by the necessity to strengthen his, and 
Yugoslavia’s, position before the further visit to Berlin which 
he is expected to make next month. 


* * * * 


Scandinavia and Herr Hitler 


At Stockhoim on Tuesday the Foreign Ministers of the 
three Scandinavian States—Norway, Denmark, Sweden— 
and Finland issued a joint declaration refusing Herr Hitler’s 
offer of a non-aggression pact. The declaration takes the 
form of a reassertion of the policy of neutrality laid down 
last year at Oslo, and repeats the Scandinavian States’ inten- 
tion to remain outside all the groups which may be formed 
in Europe. The adoption of such a policy has been forced 
on the Scandinavian States by circumstances, and may be 
traced directly to the breakdown of the League of Nations ; 
it was first publicly expressed after the failure of the League 
to carry through the application of sanctions against Italy. 
But it may be questioned whether the form of isolation 
adopted by Scandinavia can be maintained ; it will be re- 
membered that even in August, 1914, Denmark had to depart 
from the principles of neutrality by closing the Baltic on 
the demand of Germany, and Denmark is visibly hesitant 
about offending Herr Hitler today. Nevertheless, Scandinavia 
has no choice ; a positive policy would only be possible in a 
situation in which the Covenant was a reality. This week’s 
declaration will have an effect only as another expression of 
the reluctance of the smaller States of Europe to risk implica- 
tion in war by associating themselves more closely with 
either of the two rival groups in Europe. 


* * * * 


The Pope, The Soviet Union and Peace 


On Sunday the Pope broadcast a message which vividly 
expressed the desire for peace which animates all the peoples, 
if not all the Governments, of Europe. These words have 
been backed up by active steps of the Vatican’s, designed to 
create a relaxation of the existing tension. It is reported, on 
authority which commands respect, that this activity will 
culminate in a proposal for a five-Power conference, includ- 
ing Great Britain, France, Germany, Poland and Italy, to 


discuss, and settle if possible, the Polish-German and 4, 
Franco-Italian problems. Such a proposal, however well 
intentioned, calls clamantly for reconsideration. A confereno, 
which excluded the Soviet Union could only be a distur, 
ingly suggestive repetition of Munich. The Soviet Union jg 
a European Power of the first magnitude, and it cannot fy 
perpetually treated as half in and half out of Europe—ip 
when we want its diplomatic or military support and oy 
when we feel it possible to do without that. Geographically 
Russia has more title to be represented in a conference o, 
Danzig than Great Britain, and in a conference on th: 
Mediterranean than Germany. No well-advised initiative fo, 
peace, least of all one coming from a man so fully qualifieg 
by wisdom and knowledge, as well as by the unique position 
he holds, as Pius XII can be lightly dismissed. But it would 
be fatal if Britain and France, in the midst of their efforts 1 
bring in Russia as a defender of peace in Europe, were 
parties to her deliberate exclusion from a peace conference 
of any kind. 


* * * * 


Employment in April 

Seasonal activity and heavy Government expenditure 
combined to produce a further improvement in the employ- 
ment and unemployment figures for April. Employment 
rose by 108,000 to 12,511,000, an increase of 270,000 since 
April last year ; unemployment fell by 82,535 to 1,644,395, 
a decrease of 103,370 since April last year. The unemploy- 
ment figures would have shown a still greater fall but for an 
abnormally large number of children leaving school at 
Easter. These figures have aroused speculation whether, or 
how soon, Mr. Keynes’ prediction that the unemployment 
problem will be abolished in the course of this year js 
likely to be fulfilled. On the assumption that “ full employ- 
ment” is compatible with 10 per cent. of registered 
unemployment, a further fall of quarter of a million js 
necessary before this condition is reached ; so that a large 
improvement is still possible without creating new difficulties, 
Examination of the figures for particular industries shows 
that in some cases Government expenditure does not com- 
pensate for trade recession. Despite heavy Government 
orders, employment declined in the woollen and worsted 
industry ; the building trade, directly affected by rearma- 
ment, has still 15,000 more unemployed than in April of last 
year. Except perhaps in engineering, the problem of labour 
shortage is not likely to arise in the near future. 

* * * * 


Holidays With Pay 

At any period when domestic issues were less over- 
shadowed by foreign policy the establishment of holidays 
with pay would be recognised as an innovation of first-rate 
importance in the field of industry. It is over two years 
since the Committee on Holidays with Pay was set up under 
Lord Amulree. Since then the number of wage-earners re- 
ceiving holidays with pay has increased froxa over a million 
and a half to about four million. _Even so this represents 
only about half the employees in the country. The Report 
of the Committee contained, however, as one of its principal 
conclusions, a unanimous recommendation that the grant of 
such holidays under voluntary agreements between organ- 
isations representing employers and workers should be 
extended as far and as soon as possible. To help to 
accelerate this process the Ministry of Labour has published 
this week an admirable booklet, which sets out the various 
collective agreements which have already been arrived at. 
They are of considerable variety in scope and range. Some 
admit tke fact revealed by The Spectator inquiries in South 
Wales when the scheme began there, that the usual allow- 
ance is not sufficient for a real holiday, and works savings 
clubs, with contributions by employers and workers, have 
been set up. The booklet is a valuable pointer to future 
legislation if it should ever be decided, as it well may be, 
to make holidays with pay compulsory. 
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a 
Calling Uz; Reserves 

At a period so perilous and uncertain as the present there 
is something unreal about the complaints heard nowadays 
about “ alarming news.” Most of the news is a plain record 
of facts giving good grounds for alarm. There was, how- 
ever, a strong case to be made out for the Bill which sim- 
jifies and accelerates the procedure for calling up Reserve 
and Auxiliary Forces. The present system, which requires 
that a state of emergency should be officially declared to exist 
before the Reserve Forces can be called up is misleading and 
anachronistic in that the state of emergency today is con- 
tinuous. But the extra degree of alarm inevitably induced 
in the country by such a declaration will be avoided under 
the new regulations, and the House of Commons showed its 
appreciation of this benefit by giving the Bill an unopposed 
second reading on Tuesday after a comparatively short dis- 
cussion. Mr. Hore-Belisha’s explanation that the Regular 
Army would now be able to train at war strength in forma- 
tions, and thus be able to take the field at short notice, was 
welcome ; more particularly his announcement that the anti- 
aircraft units will be called up this summer in rotation will 
reassure many who have realised the dangerous lacunae in 
our anti-aircraft defences which will thus be filled. 


* * * x 


Lord Runciman’s Directorships 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain was questioned in the 
House of Commons about the directorships held by the Lord 
President of the Council, Lord Runciman. The rule that 
Cabinet Ministers should not hold directorships has been 
established for the most obvious reasons ; Lord Runciman’s 
present position throws them into the sharpest relief. He 
is, for instance, a director of the L.M.S., though without 
emolument and “ on leave of absence ”; the L.M.S., with the 
other railway companies, is pressing for a “ square deal,” and 
when he leaves the Cabinet Lord Runciman will resume the 
normal position of a director. Again, he is a director, “ ex 
officio” as president of the Runciman lines, of the Moor 
Line, which, under the Tramp Shipping Act, receives a 
subsidy from the Government. In all he holds seven director- 
ships ; two of these are in private companies. The Prime 
Minister’s attitude in the House of Commons was distressing 
to the Government’s best friends ; if there is a rule that 
Cabinet Ministers should not hold directorships, then Cabinet 
Ministers should not hold directorships, and quibbles about 
the particular kind of directorships they do hold are unedify- 
ing. It is not clear of what services the Cabinet has been 
deprived during Lord Runciman’s absence in Australia, or 
what are the particular duties he is to resume on his return. 
But there clearly ought to be a resignation either of the 
directorships or of the Lord Presidency. 


* * * * 
Mr. Robert Mackay 


To the deep regret of all his colleagues, Mr. Robert 
Mackay, “the Printer of The Spectator,’ died last 
Saturday, four days before his 65th birthday, after a 
lifetime spent in the service of the paper, which he entered 
as a messenger at the age of 14. His position, that of liaison- 
officer between the editorial and advertising departments of 
the paper on the one side and the firm responsible for the 
actual printing on the other, was unusual if not unique, but 
it enabled him for decades to make rough places smooth for 
both writers and printers. His knowledge of the history of 
the journal under a succession of editors—Hutton and 
Townsend, St. Loe Strachey, Sir Evelyn Wrench, Wilson 
Harris—was encyclopaedic, and no one was more jealous for 
the preservation of its highest traditions. The Spectator was 
Mr. Mackay’s life, and he is quite literally irreplaceable. No 
one on its staff commanded greater respect and regard, or 
more deservedly. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: It was not until 
Wednesday that the House was given any information on 
the subject which, in spite of the importance of the Defence 
debates, has interested them most in the last few days. The 
indecisiveness of our relations with Russia almost over- 
shadowed the conscription measure, and it has certainly 
affected the discussions on it. The “ anti-Red at any price ” 
party must be very small, but the majority on the Govern- 
ment benches would only be compelled by stern necessity to 
accept a Russian alliance. Sir Henry Page Croft’s statement, 
on Wednesday, that the British people were not anxious to 
be permanently allied with Russia showed how difficult the 
task of the Russophils is. Rumours of what the Foreign 
Office wants and what Downing Street is doing are many, 
and Mr. Chamberlain did himself no harm by Wednesday’s 
statement. There was, however, even after this, a lingering 
doubt which has partly been engendered by the answers 
which he has given on the subject. The Opposition believe 
firmly in his ideological distaste for Russian friendship. But 
it is, as Mr. Dalton said, the rate of progress of the negotia- 
tions which excites alarm. His suggestion that Lord Halifax 
should go to Moscow was not regarded by everyone as quite 
so foolish as some of the Tories seemed to find it. If we 
are to have an agreement, it is best that we should have it 
quickly. All our defence preparations may be upset if the 
negotiations go wrong. 

* x * * 


Mr. Lloyd George on Monday, on the second day of the 
Conscription debate, said, in so many words, that without 
Russia’s aid disaster for us was inevitable. His support for 
the Bill was, of course, welcomed ; but there is surely a time 
to speak and a time to hold one’s peace. Part of his speech 
might have been taken as an open invitation to Herr Hitler 
to move at once. The Prime Minister had to pay the penalty 
for having made a gratuitous attack on Mr. Lloyd George on 
the previous Thursday. The latter showed that he had lost 
none of his power of retaliation. The House had expected 
Mr. Churchill to speak ; he came prepared, but was probably 
wise to refrain. A crowd of back-benchers was waiting to 
speak, and it was already obvious that, at the moment, no 
appeal to Labour to co-operate was likely to be effective. 
There has never been a time in the present Parliament when 
Government Members were so obviously anxious to support 
their Front Bench. Mr. Hore-Belisha could not be expected 
to repeat his triumph of the previous week, but his winding- 
up speech was a competent affair and full of colour, which 
the House enjoyed in marked contrast to Mr. W. S. Morri- 
son’s. His was a pedestrian effort, and was shown up rather 
cruelly by the preceding speech of Mr. Wedgwood Benn. 
How indebted the Labour Opposition are to their ex- 
Liberals. It was a first-class occasion, and Mr. Benn rose to 
it. He delivered a speech, and was not content merely with 
uttering the series of sentences strung together which, with a 
few honourable exceptions, passes today for oratory. 

* * * * 


Money resolutions have caused frequent trouble in the 
last few years, chiefly because of the growing tendency of 
Government Departments to draw them in so restricted a 
form. The all-night sitting on Monday arose out of a money 
resolution, though in this case it was widely drawn. Many 
Members, in all parts of the House, wished to question the 
pay and allowances of the conscripts. Because of the method 
of payments, under Royal Warrant, discussion was ruled out. 
An incompetent introduction of the money resolution by Sir 
Victor Warrender began the trouble. The House rapidly tied 
itself in a web of points of order and argument with Sir 
Dennis Herbert, the Chairman. The usual all-nighters, Mr. 
Gallacher, Mr. Ede, Mr. Davidson and Mr. Pritt, were well 
to the fore. The Government benches sat studiously silent 
until the trains started running again, and the House rose at 
a quarter past five. 
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THE MYTH OF 


; oe military alliance which the Foreign Ministers of 
Germany and Italy concluded at Milan on Sunday 
has provoked little emotion except in the countries 
directly concerned. It has always been assumed that 
in case of war Germany would take charge of Italy, and 
all that appears to have happened is that Herr Hitler 
has thought it well to secure his grip beforehand. There 
is no doubt, as a Berlin correspondent points out on 
another page, where the initiative lay. Count Ciano 
has several times failed to appear at functions in Berlin 
at which his presence was expected, but he could hardly 
deprecate a proposed visit by Herr von Ribbentrop. 
Field-Marshal Goering has been again in Italy. General 
von Brauchitsch, after inspecting Italian military estab- 
lishments in Libya, is now engaged in staff conversa- 
tions in Rome. Military co-operation, in short, is 
developing more and more into military tutelage ; for 
Germany does not appear conscious of the need of corre- 
sponding inspection and counsel by Italian Generals. 
There 1s some truth in the affirmations of the Press of 
both Germany and Italy that the Milan conversations 
have shown the Axis to be unbreakable ; they at any rate 
confirm the conviction that it can be broken only at 
extreme peril to one of the partners. That, not the 
pledges of two associates each of whom knows the other 
to be as faithless as himself, is its real cement. 


But the new agreement, which merely gives form and 
formality to a relationship long established, has one 
feature of importance. It is described as a triumphant 
answer to the “ policy of encirclement ” pursued assidu- 
ously by Great Britain and France, revealed in all its 
criminality by the British and French guarantees to 
Poland and Rumania, and destined to be more menacing 
still if an understanding is reached, as the German Press 
is triumphantly confident it will not be, between the 
Western democracies and Russia. That is “ the myth of 
encirclement ’—to quote a phrase popularised ten years 
ago by an able and candid German writer, Professor Kan- 
torowicz. But myth though it may be, the theory is not to 
be dismissed as too fantastic to argue about. It is a theory 
with which advocates of German expansion have made 
play for forty years. The chauvinists were protesting 
against it as volubly in the first decade of this century 
as the Volkischer Beobachter is in 1939. And then, 
as now, it made an undeniable impression on a German 
public far less at the mercy of perversions and suppres- 
sions of truth than the public fed by a controlled Press 
today. “ The Germans,” wrote Sir Edward Grey of the 
period 1908-1910, “ worked up the theory of an ‘ en- 
circling policy,’ and attributed it particularly to King 
Edward. I dia not think that the German Government 
seriously believed this theory.” The German Govern- 
ment, no doubt, did not. But it served that Government’s 
purpose, and the Government succeeded in convincing 
a great part of the German people that the theory was 
true. Precisely the same thing is happening still. 


Has the theory any kind of foundation at all? It is 
wise, as Lord Acton once wrote, when attempting to dis- 
pose of an opponent’s case, to put it at its strongest, not 
its weakest. But the encirclement theory, when every 
argument ever adduced to support it is given maximum 
weight, collapses at sight. No arguments, indeed, are 
adduced to support it. Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda con- 
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ENCIRCLEMENT 


sists simply of the reiterated and infinitely Monotonoys 
enunciation of the word itself. And when it is used eve 
day in every paper in a dozen contexts the mere cump. 
lative impact on the brain does in many cases induce 
acceptance of the false as true. For it is demonstrably 
and overwhelmingly false, as every German who jg 
neither ignorant nor a bigot knows well. It was pre- 
cisely the same before the War. While the legend of 
British Imperialism and British ambitions was being 
diligently promulgated by the Kaiser and his acolytes in 
Germany, an unbroken succession of German diplomats 
in London—Hatzfeldt, Metternich, von Bieberstein, 
Lichnowsky—was sending back despatches branding 
the legend as the lie it was. As Professor Kantoro- 
wicz wrote in the work already quoted, “ Our entire 
diplomacy of the pre-War period was unanimous as to 
this, that no attack threatened on the side of the Entente 
Powers, and that their attitude, so far as it was un- 
friendly, was determined by the fear of an attack by the 
Central Powers.” 


Today, when there are no apparent limits set to Ger- 
man and Italian ambitions, a concerted policy of resist- 
ance is inevitable ; without it every smaller State in 
Europe would be a vassal of the Axis, and even the Great 
Powers could no longer face the combination on equal 
terms. The Western democracies have carried the policy 
of appeasement very far. Despite shattering evidence 
of Herr Hitler’s contempt for pledges, they clung to th. 
belief that his aim was simply to extend the frontiers of 
the Reich till all contiguous German-speaking peoples 
were brought within them. The seizure of Bohemia and 
Moravia dispelled that illusion and the threat to Poland 
and Rumania showed where the next immediate danger 
lay. In the same way the hope was cherished that since 
Italy had made no actual territorial demands on France 
a reasonable settlement of her claims might be attained. 
The rape of Albania, as fitting sequel to the rape of 
Abyssinia and fitting parallel to the rape of Czecho- 
Slovakia, compelled the recognition of brutal facts there 
too. The construction of what is hopefully—perhaps 
too hopefully—termed a-Peace Front became inevitable. 
Britain and France form the barrier against further Ger- 
man expansion in the West. The barrier in the East is 
still in course of construction ; its fate may determine 
the peace of Europe. Both Germany and Italy control 
far larger areas of Europe than they did before the War. 
Neither of them has good claim (except perhaps Italy at 
the expense of Germany) to an inch more. If the 
resolve to resist further illicit expansion is encirclement, 
then encirclement buttressed by every political and 
military preparation there must be. 


In cold fact no policy of encirclement exists or was 
ever dreamed of. No one has ever suspected the so- 
called encircling Powers on east or west of coveting an 
acre of German or Italian territory. No one wants to 
cramp these Powers economically ; the whole desire is 
for freer trade and the destruction of the artificial barriers 
which impede it. Poland is not threatening East Prussia 
or German Silesia or Danzig. The stand she is taking 
is against open threats of German aggression directed 
not only against the free and autonomous Danzig terri- 
tory, but against the rich corn-lands of the Ukraine. 
Russia, which has never since 1920 moved a soldier 
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ond her European frontiers, is considering plans not 
for committing aggression in Eastern Europe, but for 
resisting it in the interests of security and justice. 
According to Herr Hitler resistance by Britain, France 
and Russia to Germany’s seizure of Czecho-Slovakia 
yould have been encirclement. The organisation of re- 
stance to any act of aggression against Poland or 
Rumania is an attempt at encirclement. Offence is a 
yirtue, defence a crime. But even the defence that is 
being organised imports no blind maintenance of the 


HIS week London has the honour of entertaining 

a visitor who is not only America’s greatest architect 
but one of the representative men of his time. Yet his 
name will be unknown to all except a tiny minority of the 
inhabitants of this country. Now 70 years of age, Mr. 
Frank Lloyd Wright has not won in this country the 
fame and recognition which have only slowly come to 
him in his own; yet his influence on modern architecture 
has been unequalled, and his ideas have spread until even 
those who have never heard of him are unconsciously 
affected by them. Like so many great Americans, he is 
an idealist; but his idealism is founded on a most practical 
insight into the needs of his time, just as his architectural 
achievements are founded on his early training as an 
engineer. When in 1919 he designed the Imperial Hotel 
at Tokyo, the original principles of construction he 
adopted aroused general ridicule and mockery; four years 
later his hotel was the only building left undamaged by 
the great earthquake which destroyed the city. 
ia an interview published in the Observer this week 
Mr. Wright described some of his impressions on revisit- 
ing this country, where he is delivering the Sir George 
Watson Memorial Lectures at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Some of them are a valuable correc- 
tion of vulgar misconceptions of modernism in architec- 
ture, as in other arts. For instance: “‘ London deserves 
great credit for having resisted sky-scrapers. That ex- 
pedient would have been the last word, the last agony, 
of an expiring civilisation. Sky-scrapers! Piling up into 
the sky. There’s no reason for it. Noise—congestion. 
Plenty of room below! ” But for Mr. Wright not only 
the sky-scraper, but the city is a useless excrescence on 
modern life. ‘‘ There is no hope for any of the great 
cities, London first among them. . . . City life today is 
intolerable. A city no longer serves the purpose for 
which it was created. It is a relic of feudalism.” No 
doubt by this Mr. Wright means both the feudalism of 
the Middle Ages, when the city provided a centre of 
security and defence in which commerce could prosper, 
and the industrial feudalism of the last century, when 
our great industrial cities were created by the necessity 
of close access to raw materials, means of communica- 
tion and mechanical and labour power. Today the city 
serves neither of these purposes. So far as defence and 
security is concerned, the great city is a source of weak- 
ness and not of strength, the first and easiest object of 
attack; and labour, power, raw materials can be made as 
accessible in one place as another. 
Thus Mr. Wright predicts that the coming age will 
be one of villages, not of cities. Yet at the same time 
the force of habit perpetuates the now universal 
tendency of industry, and hence of population, to gravi- 





status quo. So long as the doctrine that might is 
right prevails in Berlin and Rome, then the only answer is 
the organised defence which it pleases the propagandists 
in those capitals to call encirclement. The wisdom of the 
peaceable discussion of contested claims has been recog- 
nised by every responsible statesman in the Peace Front 
countries, most notably and most recently Colonel Beck. 
But argument cannot begin till threats and provocation 
are laid aside. Only Germany and Italy can take that 
step, for the threats are emanating from them alone. 


THE FUTURE OF CITIES 


tate towards the city. In this country this tendency has 
taken an extreme form in the persistence with which 
in recent years industry has moved to the South, and 
especially London, creating new and unmanageable pro- 
blems of organisation and administration, and the fren- 
zied effort every week-end to provide for thousands of 
men and women the light, air, space, quiet which are not 
available in their homes. There is no need here to 
emphasise the problems and difficulties created; they are 
obvious to every inhabitant of London or any other great 
city, and are described in detail in P.E.P.’s masterly 
report on the Localisation of Industry. The effects are 
plain and deplorable ; the Government, however, has 
stood aside and impotently watched the growth of a 
tendency which it will not or cannot reverse ; and re- 
sponsibility has for the meantime been diverted to a 
Royal Commission which has not yet succeeded in 
presenting a report. 

Significantly enough, only the fear of war has driven 
the Government into action. The first precaution which 
will be taken in the event of war will be to evacuate the 
population, and, in many cases, the industries, of the great 
cities ; and perhaps from these measures may come the 
beginning of a deliberate policy of decentralisation. But 
it is typical that what cannot be attempted in peace, 
and for the needs of peace, is effected with the greatest 
expedition for the purposes of war. Yet in this, as in so 
many other things, public opinion is ahead of the 
Government, as may be seen from the private organisa- 
tions which are working on plans for the redistribution of 
population in new centres of a size compatible with their 
healthy development. The essence of such plans is the 
effort to humanise modern industrial society. In the 
great cities of today neither culture, nor social life, nor 
the human mind and body themselves have the space or 
the air to flourish ; the strongest instinct of their vast 
populations is the longing for the arterial road which will 
carry them to a few moments of fresh air, a few hours 
relaxation in a road-house. It is not surprising that 
their effort to escape should only carry the devastation of 
the city into the countryside which withers in their eager, 
too eager, grasp. 

The essence of Mr. Lloyd Wright’s ideas lies in the 
thought that man has now an untrammelled command of 
space which destroys the necessity for the vast cities of 
today. “A sense of space; that is the central thought 
of this thing called modern architecture” ; and archi- 
tecture in this sense means not merely designing build- 
ings but providing for man’s need for a healthy life, for 
light, for air, for freedom. Yet it is not enough merely 
to insist on the contrast between the unhealthy sprawling 
cities of today and the smaller urban units of tomorrow. 
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The problem is how to make the transition from one to 
the other, how to overcome the lethargy and impotence 
of Governments, which only reflect the lethargy of a 
society which refuses to grasp the advantages and possi- 
bilities which are open to it. Such lethargy cannot be 
overcome unless men and women feel that their lives 
have a meaning which makes it worth while to devote 
their energies and their work to constructing a better 


A SPECTATOR’S) NOTEBOOK 


T is obviously absurd to talk of the B.B.C. “ banning ” the 

Duke of Windsor’s broadcast from Verdun on Monday. 
If the Duke had suddenly announced his desire to broad- 
cast to the world the case would have been different, and 
the B.B.C. might have found itself in a difficult position. 
Actually the talk was a piece of extremely good business 
on the part of the National Broadcasting Corporation of 
America, which invited the Duke to speak to the United 
States and persuaded him to say Yes. There are, of course, 
dozens of broadcasts from Europe and America every week, 
and occasionally—for it is very much the exception, not 
the rule—the B.B.C. arranges for them to be relayed here. 
In the present case there were obviously arguments in favour 
of that course and arguments against it. The matter of the 
speech was admirable, but there was no reason why it should 
have been delivered at this precise moment, and the feeling 
seems to be general that it was not peculiarly tactful for the 
Duke to decide suddenly to break his two and a half years’ 
silence in order to speak to America just when King George 
was on his way to America—with the effect of getting the ex- 
king into the picture first. There was no special reason why 
the B.B.C. should move in the matter, and in deciding not to 
move, so far from imposing a ban, it simply followed its usual 
practice. 


* * * * 


Supplementary questions in the House of Commons are 
a useful, but also a dangerous, institution. That was rather 
disturbingly exemplified on Friday of last week when, in 
the course of interrogations about Russia, Mr. Gallacher 
asked the Prime Minister whether he would not make per- 
sonal contact in order to get Stalin’s own view, and Mz. 
Chamberlain drew ill-timed Ministerial cheers by reply- 
ing: “Perhaps the Hon. Member will suggest whom I 
should make personal contact with, because personalities 
change rather rapidly.” There is no need to be hyper- 
critical about a reply thrown off on the spur of the moment, 
but actually it could not have been more unfortunately put. 
For in the conduct of foreign affairs in Russia there has been 
remarkable continuity. The effective head of the State there 
has been the effective head since 1924 ; in that period there 
have been six different administrations in this country. 
Russia had the same Foreign Minister from 1930 to May, 
1939; in that period we have had half a dozen. The 
pleasantry about changing personalities falls a little flat in 
such circumstances. Whether a slight score off Moscow is 
desirable at any time is arguable ; if so, it ought at least to 
be a score that comes off. 


* * x * 


There is one debt to Germany which we ought in fairness 
to acknowledge. Through German sources we learn much 
which we should otherwise have hardly even sus- 
pected about our own country. My own immediate debt is 
to the last—or perhaps the penultimate, for it is dated 
April—issue of News From Germany, a publication in 
English cyclostyled on blue foolscap paper, and produced 
and issued by one H. R. Hoffmann at Starnberg, Bavaria. 
The copy in question bears a rubber-stamp “ Deutscher 
Auslander-Dienst, Berlin, N.W.7,” which seems to clothe 
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future. “It is not enough,” says Mr. Wright, “ the 
architecture should please the eye. It must be “righ 
minded ’,” that is, it must have a moral PUrpose, which 
can only be the purpose of the society from which ; 
springs. If society itself has no sense of such a p 

its architecture, also all its other activities, cannot be 
“right minded.” For if the salt hath lost its say 
wherewith shall it be salted? 





our, 


it with the reassuring vestments of authority. From jt you 
may learn, inter alia, the opinions of Mrs. Colledge on Ger. 
many. Who, do you perhaps ask, is Mrs. Colledge, and why 
do her opinions on Germany carry weight? The questions 
elementary. Mrs. Colledge is the mother of Miss Ceciliy 
Colledge, who wins skating championships, and if to be the 
mother of a skating champion is not a qualification for such 
an affirmation as that “ English people like Germany better 
than any other nation ” I should be glad to know what js— 
though some allowance must be made for the possibility tha 
- Mrs. Colledge never said anything of the sort. Then there 
is that influential organ, The New Pioneer, of London, cited 
as expressing both dislike of Russia and the view that “ oy 
task is not to be special constables for the Balkans.” . The 
name of The New Pioneer had hitherto been unfamiliar to 
me, and the first reference-book I consulted gave no help. 
But the second supplied the need. The organ in question 
is a monthly, price 2d., and its distinctive features are given 
as “ Camping, Handicrafts for Children.” Its pronounce- 
ments on international affairs obviously merit re-export from 
Germany. 
* * * * 
Herr von Ribbentrop, according to reports which I give 
as they reached me, not claiming to be able to vouch for 
their veracity, is in a quite incredibly exalté mood, more 
firmly convinced than ever that Great Britain will in no 
circumstances fight, and resolved to strengthen Germany to 
the point at which she will be able to demand—and wil 
demand—the surrender of the British Navy as a guarantee 
of British acquiescence in all German designs. The report, 
true or false, is singularly consistent with the impression 
created by von Ribbentrop’s references, in his article in the 
Popolo d'Italia of Tuesday, to “half-baked degenerate 
democrats,” “ degenerate democracies,” “ half-baked, pett- 
fogging and carping jurists,” and so forth. Nothing brings 
war sO near as a conviction on the part of Herr Hitler and 
his light-headed Foreign Minister that Great Britain would 
never fight. We are in fact fast being driven into the position 
of only being able to demonstrate our readiness to fight im 
certain circumstances by fighting. 
* * 


* x 


Englishmen travelling abroad are generally listened to 
with considerable respect, and they do not invariably realise 
that the impression they create is a matter of some import- 
ance. Here for example, is a paragraph from a recent 
private letter from a representative and well-informed 
Norwegian—who is incidentally not a Socialist: 


“T am astonished to hear to what extent English financiers and 
M.P.s (visiting Norway) seem to admire and long for the system of 
the totalitarian States. It may be due.to a desire for quicker results 
and higher efficiency, but I suspect that their sub-conscious 
Imperialistic ambitions make them more impressed by Hitler than 
anything else.” 


I know too many of such Englishmen myself. 
* * * * 

I mentioned last week that Commander Henderson, the 
prime author of the convoy system in the Great War, had 
just died as Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson, K.C.B. 
That needs correction. I find that about a month before his 
death he was created a G.C.B. JANUS. 
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THE NEW BRITISH ARMY 


By MAJOR B. T. REYNOLDS 


HE pressure of events is forcing the pace of military 
development in this country in a way that makes the 


NOt be gldier feel slightly giddy. At the beginning of March the 


SaVour, 


n it you 
on Ger. 
ind why 
°stion jg 


tion that the situation demanded that the whole of 


ie field-force divisions in this country, Regular and Terri- 
wri, should be ready to proceed overseas at the shortest 


ble notice seemed hardly likely to be taken seriously. 


Qne felt that a public fed for twenty years by popular 
ailiary writers on the pleasant doctrine of limited-liability 
warfare could not be expected to swallow so much at a gulp. 
A few days later Mr. Hore-Belisha, in introducing the 
Amy Estimates, put this very proposal forward as the con- 
sidered policy of the Government, and it was generally 


Cecilig f xcepted—though few people at that time had any idea 
be he of how far this decision was to lead us before a couple of 


Or such § months were out. 


y better 


Before considering the effects of the military revolution 


lat is— ff shat has taken place, it will be useful to devote a few words 
ity that fp the external factors to which the measures taken are an 
n there ff answer. By basing the whole organisation and life of the 
1, cited State on the need of instant readiness for war the Dictator 
t “our fof Germany, and to a lesser extent his fellow in Italy, have 
The Bsucceeded in making possible a revolution in military tech- 
liar to nique, and thus in obtaining an advantage over the demo- 
) help. B cratic countries comparable in importance to that obtained 
iestion ff in the seventeenth century by the first States to solve the pro- 
‘given ff blem of maintaining standing armies in time of peace. They 
yunc:- # an develop their maximum war-potential and take the field 
‘from ff from the first day of hostilities without waiting for the cum- 


brous process of mobilisation. Further, Axis diplomacy 
tas placed us in a position that we have hitherto always 


I give § succeeded in avoiding. The Commonwealth is today faced 


h for ff by 


a potential menace in three vital areas and the narrow 


more ff seas through which our maritime communications run be- 
in n0 fi tween them—in North-Western Europe, in the Near East, 
ny t0 and in the Far East. 

will From the first it follows that, in the event of war, British 
—_ troops would be required to go to the assistance of our 
Port, Blies earlier than in 1914. From the second, that we 
siN F ould not count on being able to draw on oversea garri- 
1 the Fons to the same extent as before to augment a field force 


erate 


et Hot 


based on home. In the last war the first Territorials were 


judged fit to take the field as divisions until February, 


MgS Band the first of Kitchener’s armies until May, 1915. Before 
and J that we had called home five Regular British and two indian 
ould infantry divisions, and the equivalent of four cavalry 
Hon fF divisions (two British and two Indian), and all except the 
CM Fsth Division were already in the line in France. In addi- 


tion, it should be remembered that there are today oa the 
Home Estabiishment two regular divisions fewer than in 


4. One might say that at home we were 13 divisions 


lise § Worse off in 1939 than in 1914. 
ort Returning to Mr. Hore-Belisha’s proposal of a 19- 
ent § division field force: this actually looked better than it really 


ned Bi was, 
sion would have been ready to take the field reasonably 


Four regular infantry divisions and one mobile divi- 


and ff quickly after mobilisation. A second Regular mobile divi- 


of 
ults 


sion was in process of formation. There were nine Terri- 
ous § rial infantry, three “ motorised ” and one mobile divisions 


an J recruited up to a peace establishment which varied between 


70 


per cent. of war establishment in the case of infantry 


(0 30 per cent. in the case of some of the ancillary troops 
R.A.S.C., R.A.O.C., and so on). Thanks to the financial 


he ff stringency of the past there was no organised T. A. reserve, 


ad ff but 
B. §f had 


it was estimated that there were some 120,000 men who 
left the Territorials in the course of the last five years 


is {Who might be regarded as fairly trained. The Regulars had 





been reorganised and re-equipped on the new mechanised 
establishment before the 1938 training season, the Terri- 
torials some six months later. It followed that all reservists 
would take a little longer than usual to settle down. 

The general expectation amongst soldiers at the time was 
that in the event of war the tide of political pressure would 
run strongly in favour of sending troops overseas as soon 
as possible to honour our commitments. The Germans 
would probably attack—their doctrine and training and, it 
may be added, the influence of National Socialist thought 
are all in favour of the offensive. The Regulars could look 
forward to a repetition of First Ypres. The Territorials 
would be hurried out in support of their Regular comrades 
and inadequate training would produce the inevitable harvest 
of casualties. The recruiting offices would be besieged by 
eager volunteers who would, in their turn, go out as rein- 
forcements, again with the minimum of training. It was 
not a nice prospect. 

At the end of March the Government made a further 
move, and announced that the Territorial field force divi- 
sions were to recruit up to their war establishment and then 
to raise a second line, making 26 T.A. divisions in all. This 
raised the existing establishment by 250,000 men. In the 
first three weeks of the month 37,000 men joined up. The 
last week showed a notable increase as the impetus of the 
recruiting campaign gathered way. 47,000 men joined. At 
this rate the full number will have come forward by the 
end of May. This in itself raises new problems. In 1920 
it was decided that the Territorial Army should serve as 
the basis of national expansion in the event of war, and 
officers and men undertook the foreign service obligation. 
But the organisation and the conditions of service were 
designed on the understanding that a period of let us say 
x months could be counted on between mobilisation and 
readiness to proceed overseas. The number of drills required 
of the man, and the period spent by units in camp each year, 
were calculated on a nice balance between the claims of 
military efficiency and those of employers and T.A. soldiers 
in their private capacity as employees and wage-earners. 

The recent tremendous influx of recruits strained the 
capacity of the units for carrying out their “ individual ” 
training in their not very adequate drill-halls. It also made 
it appear inevitable that a large proportion of the two-weeks 
camp in the summer would be spent in “ individual” 
training, thus allowing little time for the “ collective ” train- 
ing which alone can give commanders and staffs the oppor- 
tunity of learning to handle their units and formations. All 
this was caiculated to increase the x months between mobili- 
saiion and readiness for war, which it is essential to Keep as 
low as possible. Also, the problem of the reserve was stll 
unsolved and, until something was done about it, there was 
every likelihood that in the event of war the newly-formed 
second-line divisions would have to be broken up to supply 
reinforcements to their first line after these had taken the 
field. To meet some of these requirements suggestions were 
put forward for embodying Territorial recruits for a short 
period of intense training—say, three months—under 
Regular instructors: this would*have met the “individual ” 
training problem and, by ensuring that umits had a higher 
proportion of trained soldiers in the ranks when they went to 
camp, go some way towards meeting the “ collective ” train- 
ing difficulty. It was also suggested that the period in camp 
should be extended to not less than a month and, even, that 
T.A. divisions might be embodied in rotation for a period of 
training. These suggestions were turned down at the time 
(in a speech made by Mr. Hore-Belisha at Bermondsey on 
March 31st) on the grounds of hardship to industry and 
because they would penalise patriotic employers. 
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Then, at the end of April, came the historic conscription 
announcement, involving two measures, which go a long way 
toward meeting the needs of the situation. The Military 
Training Bill, with its six months’ Militia service for all 
men of twenty, will ensure that there is a constant supply of 
trained soldiers, some passing into the ranks of the Terri- 
torials and others augmenting the Regular Army Reserve. 
There is no space to go into details here, but it may be 
taken that the militiamen will pass through a special course 
(different from that of the regular recruit) in which special 
attention will be devoted to field-craft and weapon-training : 
it will certainly be democratic, in the sense that all will be 
treated alike: and every effort will be made to further and 
give special instruction to those, no matter what their social 
origin, who have the capacity for leadership. 

The other measure, which has received less attention, is in 
some ways even more far-reaching in effect. The Reserve 


AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC 


By ERWIN 


Y the sudden transfer of the American Fleet to the 
Pacific, the United States accepted more clearly and 
more vigorously than for years past a large share of respon- 
sibility in Asia. The Fleet transfer was for one purpose: to 
counter a possible initiative by Japan in eastern Asia. 
American naval officers estimate that with the Fleet based 
no farther west than Honolulu, they would be able to 
threaten seriously, if not to cut, Japanese lines of communica- 
tion to the Dutch East Indies and Malaya. Certainly, at the 
least, the American Navy is a serious deterrent to Japanese 
expansion far to the south. The transfer of the Fleet was thus 
of greatest importance to Great Britain and its many interests 
in Australasia. 

For some time past, there has been a conflict not only 
within the State Department but within its Far Eastern 
Division. Some officials believed that virtually all attention 
should be concentrated on the European crisis, and Asia left 
for later attention. Others felt that for the United States 
Europe should be the side-show. They favoured a strict 
delimitation of interest between Britain and France, and the 
United States. Views of neither side have prevailed, and 
attention is being paid to both continents, although on the 
whole and despite American interests, Asia still is more nearly 
the side-show than the main performance. Yet public 
opinion has always allowed American Governments to go 
much farther in Asiatic policy than they were permitted to 
intervene in Europe. The immense paper commitments of 
the Nine Power Treaty followed swiftly after the isolationist 
Senate’s rejection of the League of Nations. Yet in the 
present crisis the Administration has not sought to take 
advantage of what it might do in Asia. While economic 
sanctions of a sort have been applied to Germany, and fre- 
quent speeches, messages and diplomatic démarches are fired 
at Nazi policy, President Roosevelt has said and done rela- 
tively little about Japan’s aggression. 

Possibly the Fleet transfer marked a change from this 
policy, a new emphasis on the Far East. On April 27th 
Senator Key Pittman, often an Administration spokesman, 
introduced a Bill to permit a complete and sweeping embargo 
against American exports to Japan. Application of such an 
embargo would cut the economic life-line that has run from 
the United States to Japan, and would presumably cause an 
early crisis in the Far East—perhaps force Japan to make the 
attack on the Dutch East Indies and Malaya which the Navy 
was sent to the Pacific to prevent! Or, if the Navy is really 
a deterrent, perhaps Japan’s position would become difficult 
and some kind of armistice could be worked out in China. 

The American Asiatic policy is a dual one. First comes 
our insistence upon treaty rights and guarantees, our adher- 


————<=2_ 


and Auxiliary Forces Bill enables Reservists or Territorial 
to be called out for service in time of emergency without the 
cumbersome procedure of Proclamations and Orders q 
Council. A number of Regular Reservists, officers and 
are being called out this year for training. It has been 
announced that a proportion of the Territorial anti-aircraf 
formations will probably be called up to man their guns and 
searchlights. It may be also that this machinery will , 
used for increasing the training period of the Territorial] field 
force divisions. 

Beside these momentous decisions the announcement that 
the establishment of the Regular Army is to be increased by 
some 25,000.men, which should suffice to form two addi. 
tional Regular divisions, has passed almost unnoticed. On the 
whole it may be said that the measures taken in the last two 
months go a long way towards putting the British Army ip, 
position to cope with the tasks with which it might be faced 


D. CANHAM ‘ 
Washington, 


ence to the old agreements which we hope to see restored 
one day in the ultimate revision and pacification. By frequent 
Notes to Japan, our treaty rights are kept “on the record,” 
Second comes our active policy. We have refrained from 
applying the Neutrality Act to the Sino-Japanese war le. 
cause it was judged to be detrimental to China. We haye 
loaned the Chinese Government 25,000,000 dollars, and are 
making regular silver-purchases which give China a small but 
useful supply of foreign exchange. Numerous American 
war commodities find their way to China. America 
Chinese have made substantial contributions to their home. 
land. We are still in the Philippines, with no change 
scheduled before 1945, and the Administration is trying to 
postpone that. We have a commercial airline with stepping. 
stones all across the Pacific, and the Administration has tried 
—and may ultimately be authorised—to transform Guam 
into a naval base. We are soon to begin construction ofa 
third, enlarged set of locks in the Panama Canal. Our 
naval expansion goes on rapidly. And, most important of 
all, our Fleet is concentrated in the Pacific. 

The inter-relation of American and Japanese policy is 
obvious. European preoccupations of France and Britain 
preceded Japan’s seizure of Hainan. But the next step, 
seizure of the Spratly Islands, halfway down the China Sea 
from Hainan to Malaya, followed the American Congress's 
negative vote on Guam. Japan is thus well along the road 
to rubber, oil, and tin. The only strong deterrent remaining 
is the American Fleet. It is hard to imagine Congress de- 
claring war over Malaya; indeed, it is impossible unless 
many other factors were involved ; but the fact remains that 
the United States possesses the physical force capable of 
threatening Japanese aggression there, and Tokyo must make 
its own calculations of the state of American public opinion. 

In Japan’s long-range estimates, the value of the American 
market must certainly have been taken into account. And 
Japanese men-in-the-street put a strikingly high value on the 
good opinion of the United States. This was amazingly 
shown in mid-April when the U.S. cruiser ‘ Astoria ’ brought 
back to Yokohama the ashes of Hirosi Saito, former Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Japanese popular opinion mis- 
understood and over-estimated the nature of this act of 
courtesy, and in the words of Hugh Byas, the New York 
Times able correspondent in Tokyo: “ Japanese officialdom, 
under the tactful but inflexible guidance oi Americad 
Ambassador Grew, had great difficulty in preventing popular 
emotion from swelling into a national demonstration. In the 
last analysis the emotion that is stirring the Japanese people 
is relief. The public has read into a simple act of intet- 
national courtesy a sign that American good-will is not irte- 
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ievably forfeited. The newspapers now understand that 
his solemn courtesy should not be magnified into a political 
he ‘ Astoria’ mission has released a flood of 


esture, but the ‘ : 
sympathetic gratitude which reveals that the populace is 
more sensitive than had been supposed to America’s 
0 inion.” 


This extraordinary susceptibility doubtless does not 
extend to the realists who control Japan’s policy, but it ts 
pound to be a factor in their calculations. Moreover, if there 
js aby likelihood at all and at any time of a Hitler-Stalin 
agreement, Japan might be the partial victim. Furthermore, 
the war in China is not going well at all. Chinese counter- 
attacks in April halted expected Japanese advances at several 
widely separated spots. The drain on Japan’s resources con- 
tinues, now coupled with the threat—however remote—of 
an American embargo. Japan is, therefore, by no means in 
an easy position. In such circumstances,, American pres- 
sure may have more effect than .is actually justified. How- 
ever, as in all discussions of Washington policy, there are 
inconsistent factors. Senator Pittman’s embargo Bill is 
unlikely to pass, although it has some chance. And the 
Administration’s effort to legislate an economic plan for 


ERE in Moscow it is rather curious to watch the London 

newspapers and radio try to make the best of Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations generally and the fall of Litvinov in par- 
ticular, the two things being closely connected. True, the 
London Press has abandoned the optimism of two or three 
weeks ago, when Moscow correspondents were bombarded 
with cables to the effect that the Russians were falling over 
their own feet to comply with British wishes and sign any 
sort of agreement to guarantee this and that. But what 
justified the National Broadcasting. Corporation so recently 
as last Saturday in declaring “it is stated in Moscow that 
Litvinov’s retirement marks no change in Soviet foreign 
policy”? Who stated it, to whom? It was not the Foreign 
Office, which was shocked into a muteness that was more 
than diplomatic. Nor the British Embassy, whose discretion 
outrivals Soviet muteness. Of course it means a sweeping 
change, no less than dropping overboard the collective 
security policy and with it dropping Litvinov into a “ retire- 
ment” less honorific than Mr. Eden’s. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of Munich and 
the events leading up to Munich and the way Russia was 
treated then by the Governments of Britain and France on 
the Kremlin’s sensitive nerves. I say Kremlin because, what- 
ever may be thought abroad about Litvinov as the originator 
and director of Soviet foreign policy, everyone in Moscow 
knows that this, like all other branches of Soviet national 
life, is the Kremlin’s prerogative. It is recognised here that 
the first Soviet step in the direction of collective security was 
a statement by Stalin to me in an interview on Christmas 
Day, 1933, that the League of Nations, despite its imper- 
fections, might serve as an obstacle to war. The U.S.S.R. 
later joined the League, and.through the Kremlin’s instru- 
ment, Litvinov, sought collective security at Geneva—until 
Munich, when the Kremlin savagely decided that collective 
security was dead. Then came the absorption of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the economic ultimatum to Rumania, the seizure 
of Memel, the rape of Albania, and with them the overtures 
of the French and British Governments to the smouldering 
Soviet Achilles. What the latter then thought of Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Bonnet would shrivel the paper it was 
written on. But the Kremlin had no love—if possibly more 
respect—for Herr Hitler either, and moreover it was inclined 
to think, first, that aggression could be checked at any time by 
a bold front ; second, that if unchecked it must lead sooner 
or later to a war into which the U.S.S.R. might be dragged ; 





retaining a foothold in the Philippines beyond 1945 ‘is certain 
to fail of passage at this session. 

President Roosevelt’s unwillingness to press a stronger 
Asiatic policy is undoubtedly caused by fear of being left 
alone to confront a free-handed Japan with the Axis Powers 
going ahead unchecked in Europe. Thus, the stronger is 
British and French policy in Europe, the stronger will be 
American policy in the Far East. If the European anti- 
aggressors seem to have the situation in hand, the United 
States can concentrate more atiention on Asia. In all 
the circumstances, Japan apparently hesitates to enter into 
a binding agreement with the Axis. Her new Ambassador to 
the United States has been making conciliatory speeches. 
There are the faint rumblings of change in the whole Asiatic 
situation. Probably the United States will continue its 
pressures. Certainly we will continue to give such assist- 
ance 'to China as is possible. And now that the war in Spain 
is over, the words of a Chinese soldier to Ambas- 
sador Johnson become truer than ever. The soldier said: 
“We hear much of this war between the democracies and 
the dictatorships. But where is the fighting? I will tell you. 
Here in China. We are fighting the war for the democracies.” 


WHY LITVINOV WENT 


By WALTER DURANTY 


Moscow, May 7th. 


third, that, as Stalin said in his speech at the Communist 
Party Congress, the U.S.S.R. wished to do what it could te 
assist all victims of aggression. That speech, like all Stalin’s 
speeches, was “a programme” speech, wherein those who 
ran might read the basic lines of Soviet policy. 

But Stalin also said “ We must not allow our country to 
be involved in conflicts by instigators of war who are accus- 
tomed to get other people to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for them.” To whom he referred can be guessed, 
although his speech on March toth ante-dated the above- 
mentioned Franco-British overtures. Yet all things con- 
sidered, the Kremlin decided to give collective security 
one more trial, with the resolve in its own mind that 
if the U.S.S.R. made an agreement with the French 
and British it would be this time on such terms that 
the latter were fully committed beyond any chance of 
wriggling out. 

Perhaps Litvinov’s plea for a last attempt to carry 
through a policy with which he was_ thoroughly 
identified may have influenced the Kremlin’s decision. 
At any rate, negotiations began, in a somewhat frigid 
atmosphere as far as Russia was concerned. As 
they continued Soviet suspicions diminished, or perhaps 
it is more correct to say, the Kremlin came to perceive that 
Axis aggressions and Franco-British apprehensions were 
driving Messrs. Chamberlain and Bonnet, albeit reluctantly, 
along the path which the Kremlin had chosen. Litvinov 
confirmed this, and M. Maisky was summoned from London. 

I got a distinct impression that the Soviet Foreign 
Office really thought that negotiations would soon be con- 
cluded on terms satisfactory to the Kremlin, until the 
morning of Thursday, May 4th, or the previous evening, 
when Moscow learnt from London that the British reply was 
not only not an acceptance, but contained counter-proposals 
seemingly designed to protract negotiations. Whereupon 
the Kremlin suddenly decided it was fed up with shilly- 
shally:ng of the two Governments which it neither liked nor 
trusted, and said, “ Enough of this nonsense. It isn’t our 
war anyway, and if at any time now or later anyone tackles 
us we will give them two blows for one.” Stalin had said 
that clearly, and Voroshilov echoed him on May Day. So 
bang went collective security, and with it the unhappy 
Litvinov, who had probably digged himself a pit by carrying 
his over-confidence to a point which the Kremlin thought 
misleading. So therefore—finis Litvinov, since the manner 
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of his “ retirement ” as announced here left no doubt in any 
mind at Moscow that Litvinov was “out on his ear,” as 
Americans pungently say. In more diplomatic language one 
might declare that the Kremlin had resumed its liberty of 
action in its relations with all parties in Europe, and had 
chosen the most demonstrative method of advertising the 
same, with perhaps a faint glimmer of hope that the shock 
might still at the eleventh hour bring the British and French 
into line. Because, coldly realist as the Kremlin’s policy is, 
I think this country would have preferred to stand up with 
the British and French in an anti-aggression pact if—but only 
if—it was assured that the British and French would stand 
also. 

It is erroneous, however, to assume that there will be any 
striking change in fundamental Soviet policy as defined by 
Stalin in his speech, which may amount to isolationism but 
calls for friendly relations if possible with all Powers, and 


GERMANY, ITALY AND POLAND 


By 


FFICIAL Germany today smiles at the werld with a 
sense of satisfaction. The new German-Italian political 
and military pact has just been initialled, there is a feeling 
that it will take some time before British-Russian relations 
reach the “ danger stage,” and it is confidently assumed that 
before then the problem of Danzig and Pomerania (the so- 
called Polish Corridor) will have settled itself according to 
the Third Reich’s desires. 


The German-Italian pact is the logical consequence of 
the close co-operation between these two States for the past 
two years. This began with a cultural agreement which has 
since extended to include economics, law and labour legis- 
lation and reaches its present stage through many inter- 
change visits between the military leaders on both sides. 
Little doubt exists about the initiator of this new alliance. 
It comes from the Berlin-end of the Axis. The contrast 
between the reception given it by the German and the Italian 
Press indicates this quite clearly. The Third Reich is now 
definitely the dominant partner and as such has taken things 
into its own hands. A year ago it was still possible to debate 
upon the relative strength of either end of the Axis, and 
Hitler was able to get little out of Mussolini when the latter 
visited Berlin. All that has now changed. A definite refusal 
by Italy to take a certain line of action in a crisis might still 
withhold Germany, but the Duce would hardly openly 
follow a course which could lead to a conflict with “ der 
Fiihrer.” 

German military and other officials have been all over 
Italy and the North African colonies during the past few 
months, acquainting themselves with conditions there in 
a way which suggests that they were gaining knowledge 
which would be very useful should there be a joint control 
of the military forces of Italy in a possible war—an 
eventuality which responsible circles here now consider a 
probability. The terms of the new pact are not yet known 
here, but it is generally agreed that some such arrangement 
has been made. In addition, the spheres of influence of 
Germany and Italy have been more carefully defined, Central 
Europe and the Baltic States being apportioned to the former, 
and the whole of the Mediterranean claimed by the latter. 
It is also assumed that the mutual commitments cover 
military aid against “aggression” anywhere within these 
areas. 

This treaty simply consolidates what had been generally 
assumed for a long time. It is difficult to assess its real 
importance and permanence, especially as each of the sig- 
natories knows the other’s interpretation of signed docu- 
ments contrasted with the “dynamic of events,” and what 
Mussolini has described as “ the great, wonderful, relentless 
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particularly with Russia’s neighbours. It need not theref 
be thought that the U.S.S.R. will fall into Hitler’s on 
Far from it, although it must not be forgotten that it is a 
obvious Soviet interest to buy German equipment anq fe 
placement-parts (it is estimated that more than half the 
equipment bought abroad during the past ten Years wy 
German) in exchange for Soviet cotton and Manganese, and 
if the harvest is good some grain. It also should be remem. 
bered that always in Soviet opinion “ economics dominate 
politics.” 

On the whole it is a gloomy picture of the British Govern. 
ment’s failure to understand the Kremlin’s attitude and to 
realise that whatever they thought of Soviet needs and 
anxieties—and therefore of Soviet’s willingness to meet the 
British and French more than half-way—the Kremlin 
thought quite differently, and would have what it wanted o 
nothing. 


Berlin, May 9th. 


violence of the decisive hour.” But whatever may ultimately 
result from this new pact, and whatever use Italy may 
make of it, it is welcome here as diplomatic backing in the 
struggle with Poland and particularly in the hope that it 
will “be a warning” to the western democracies. The 
feeling that Italy’s influence in the Danzig-Pomerania issue 
will be on the side of moderation and peaceful settlement 
is general here, though it is also freely admitted that should 
Herr Hitler consider the moment propitious to some other 
kind of action in the Free City, it will be clearly seen that 
where Germany considers its vital interests involved there 
can be no compromise—not a talking with, only a talking 
to the other party concerned. 


The official and Press reaction to the calm and wel- 
balanced statement of Colonel Beck clearly shows no desire 
on Germany’s part for any understanding. Those British 
letter-writers to different newspapers who are always fond 
of writing after every one of the Fihrer’s speeches that 
here is yet another offer of peace if we (the British) would 
only take it, would do well to study German reaction to any- 
thing which is not onesidedly 100 per cent. its own stand- 
point. The proposal, heard in certain quarters, that Danzig 
should be settled by the Danziger—by a plebiscite—is now 
played up here. But it is to be hoped that no one in Britain 
is naive enough to imagine that here simply the issue of the 
right of self-determination is involved. The Danzigers have 
no freedom of expression of opinion under the present rule, 
and further the issue is much greater—that of control of 
the Baltic Sea and of Poland’s exciusion therefrom. In 
the moment Danzig ceases to be a Free City, the same 
feverish rearmament and fortification wil! begin there as 
in Memel. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the Danzig issue has 
long ceased to be one between Germany and Poland. 
Behind it the Third Reich sees continuously the hand of 
Britain. And all Britons would do well to realise that the 
ultimate settlement of this issue in a peaceful or other way 
depends upon the conclusions which Herr Hitler draws 
regarding our willingness and resolve to see that a just solu- 
tion is found. The tragic fact, which must be perpetually 
repeated, is that the Germans are still convinced that we 
will “not fight for Danzig,” and since nothing but might 
counts with them today, all our pledges to the contrary fall 
on deaf ears, unless they are backed by a coalition support- 
ing collective security such as even the Nazis must heed. 
The words of Goethe “Is ist nichts schrecklicher als eine 
taetige Unwissenheit ! ” (There is nothing more terrible than 
active ignorance) have an application for all of us who want 
to preserve peace today. 
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THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 


By MAX BELOFF 


« FVHE verdict of history”—a phrase for politicians and 

leader-writers. For the well-bred professional his- 
torian, a ridiculous conceit. For the sixth-form schoolboy, 
a suitable essay subject. So we tried it on the scholarship 
candidates. Unwise perhaps—the phrase itself is not un- 
ambiguous—but certainly revealing. The answers we re- 
ceived taught us something, not merely about the candi- 
dates, but also about the general position of our study and 
profession in the public mind. The impressions linked up 
with those one had been receiving from casual conversations 
with non-historian colleagues, from letters to the Press and 
from all those scraps of observation which go to make up 
one’s conception of the educated opinion of the day. To 
most history dons of the younger generation mass- 
observation has long been second nature. In the present 
case the result has been disquieting and the moral not at 
first sight obvious. 

Some of the candidates were sceptics. Scepticism is one 
of the recognised modes of thought which sixth-form masters 
encourage in hopeful boys. The sceptics did not believe 
that there was a verdict of history ; but not, for the most 
part, because they thought that history itself had no lesson 
to teach. The argument was simpler than that. The 
flaw lay in the calculated malice and bias which led his- 
torians wilfully to distort the truth, and hence to present 
contradictory versions of it. If there is one thing that 
Macaulay’s intelligent schoolboy knows today it is that 
Macaulay was an arrant Whig. 


The credulous were more numerous and more disturbing. 
They did not bother long with reflections upon the reliability 
of history or whether a verdict of history was possible. 
They settled down to tell us what the verdict of history was 
—that is to say, what was going to happen to the dictators. 
Persecution had never succeeded ; persecutors had always 
perished ; tyrannies had been brought low. Their optimism 
was profound, unshakable. Clearly Spengler, on whom my 
generation was brought up, is no longer a schoolroom 
favourite. 

The precise views in the essays are irrelevant. The sixth- 
form schoolboy thinks, and the educated public agrees, that 
prophecies of the future and criteria of present actions can 
be drawn from history. Let us pass from the confessional- 
like atmosphere of the examination-rooms to the bolder out- 
pourings of the correspondence columns. The European 
crisis has given an opportunity for which historical amateurs 
must have been waiting for a long time. A few years ago 
we were in the clutches of the economists. The talk was 
Today we turn to 
weightier things, and as high policy and strategy come to 
be the exclusive occupations of our leisure, history comes 
into its own. One knows the result. Every move in the 
battle waged over this and that aspect of foreign policy has 
been supported by arguments drawn from the past. An 
examination of them shows how great is the confusion over 
what has been Britain’s policy in matters of defence and 
diplomacy and how little agreement there prevails upon what 
parts of that policy have an abiding value. 


England, so we have recently been assured by the Prime 
Minister’s supporters, has never tolerated division over ques- 
tions of foreign policy ; foreign policy has always over-ridden 
all considerations of party. Whigs and Tories in the reign 
of Anne, Pitt and Fox, Disraeli and Gladstone unite to give 
these confident gentlemen the lie. We are informed again 
that the internal régimes of other countries have never 
affected our attitude towards them; scarcely the view of 
Palmerston or of Gladstone! Advocates of isolation produce 
Lord Salisbury ; collective security seeks for an ancestry in 
the State Papers of Castlereagh. Elizabeth, William III and 





Pitt led coalitions to restore the balance of power, but 
James I and Charles II believed that an alliance with the 
strongest European Power would spell peace and safety—at 
the expense of Bohemia or Holland. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries England intervened incessantly in the 
affairs of the Iberian Peninsula ; history today, we are told, 
teaches us that intervening Powers will gain less than those 
who held the ring. Our histories sing praises of the wisdom 
of those who admitted Flemish and Huguenot refugees to 
enrich our economic life; few openly suggest that the 
example of history should in this respect be followed. Finally, 
an animated argument proceeds on whether conscription has 
been a normal feature of our defence policy, only abandoned 
in the nineteenth century, or whether it is, on the contrary, 
an outrage on our deepest national traditions. 

Many strange causes can draw support from the inex- 
haustible arsenals of history, and there is no protest. The 
professional historian might well be asked to explain why, 
after a whole century of his beloved scientific method, there 
is no general agreement over major features of English 
history. If he could be brought to pay attention to a ques- 
tion so remote from his normal preoccupations, he would 
almost certainly reply that it is none of his business. History 
has become academic and hence professedly useless. Like 
the economists who assert that their curves and calculations 
have nothing to do with the mundane problems of statesman- 
ship, so the historians avert themselves from the deduction 
of general principles in the first place and from their appli- 
cation in the second place. We only await a science of 
medicine which has nothing to do with healing. 

Those who do not claim to add to historical knowledge, 
but merely to teach the schoolboy or undergraduate, are not 
without blame. When one believed in the “ Whig inter- 
pretation,” one had at least a canon by which men and 
actions could be judged. Democracy was right, autocracy 
wrong. The Norman Conquest and the Defeat of the 
Armada were good, the Gunpowder Plot and the Six Acts 
misguided. All decent men thought poorly of John, Strafford 
and Lord Liverpool. All good men approved of Simon de 
Montfort, Hampden and Lord Grey. None of these opinions 
are accepted without qualification today. One is off with 
the old love and is not quite sure who the new one is to be. 
One toys with the economic interpretation, the neo- 
mediaevalism of Mr. Belloc, the neo-toryism of Dr. Feiling 
and Mr. Bryant. One plays for safety. Everything was for 
the best. Without John, no Magna Charta; without 
Strafford, no Long Parliament! 

And anyhow, they were all honourable men. The Mer- 
cantilists were right and Free Traders were right; Whigs 
were right and Tories were right. Let us honour Charles I 
and Cromwell, George III and George Washington. The 
de mortuis principle is extended to cover all history. Our 
candidates who think that the modern historian is biassed or 
would dare to be biassed are a generation behind the times. 
But universal tolerance is not very helpful as a guide to the 
present ; Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Cecil, M. Blum 
and M. Bonnet, Senator Pittman and Senator Nye—they 
cannot all be right and guidance for contemporary affairs is 
still sought. They would appear, indeed, to be an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the aims of teachers and taught 
which cannot be healthy in any science. 

What is going to happen? Perhaps general disillusionment. 
The public may be beginning to take historians at their 
word. Professor Seton-Watson writes two volumes on the 
history of British Foreign Policy in which he deduces certain 
principles. Applause is unanimous. He writes a book 
applying these principles to the affair of Munich, and 
quarters formerly loud in his praise hastily revise their 
opinions. He has strayed outside his province. 
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If history teaches nothing and offers us an increasingly 
arid path by which to reach a progressively diminishing 
reward, why should people read history? Why should the 
legacies of pious founders of colleges be used to encourage a 


NEW YORK AND THE 


By ALISTAIR COOKE . 


O the accompaniment of waving flags and bowing 
diplomats, speeches, salutes and the dancing of forty 
national troupes ; to the sound of the noble trombones of 
Sousa, to the patter of feet from every corner of the globe, 
the smooth shuffle of Cuban dancing girls, the hobnailed 
marching of the marines ; to the clarion call of the Roose- 
velt voice and a swing trumpeter hitting high C; it has 
happened. The Fair is opened. For more than a year 
now we have been watching a little geometric pattern 
creeping on to everything that carried a sign. On shop- 
windows and motor-cars, on theatre programmes and ash 
trays, on the wrapper round a loaf of bread, on children’s 
toys, and traced in white smoke against the blue sky, New 
Yorkers have learned to recognise “a trylon and a_ peri- 
sphere ” better than they know their wives or the Empire 
State Building. Everywhere you turned you saw a 
drawing, or a model, of a white column with three sides, 
like a tapering cenotaph, and by its side a white sphere. The 
World’s Fair Committee was good enough to explain some 
time in 1937 that nobody should lose any sleep trying to 
figure out what this symbol meant. “Why tryion and 
perisphere? ” somebody asked Mr. Grover Whalen, the 
suave President of the Fair, when they were in the early 
stages of planning. “ Why not?” said Mr. Whalen. And 
since nobody else would think of using them, they stand for 
the Fair. 

Seen from the top of a midtown skyscraper, the World’s 
Fair lies due north-east of Manhattan Island. It looks 
like an outlying haze, with nothing much visible but the 
sword and ball—sorry, I mean the trylon and _perisphere. 
But when you drive out to Flushing Meadows, and stand 
in the middle of the exhibition, New York’s grey towers 
look like a little backdrop to a brave new world of white 
stone and glass and trees. 

The World’s Fair ambitiously calls itself “ The World of 
Tomorrow,” and certainly the only human sight it resembles 
is the shining city that H. G. Wells dreamed after the 
pestilence of “ Things to Come.” It covers an enormous 
area, and it may be mentioned as a standard of reference, 
rather than pride, that the entire Paris Exposition could be 
dropped neatly into the mere Amusement Zone of the New 
York Exhibition. There are only seven zones, but they cover 
the development and plot the future of human skill in almost 
every interest that men and women have ever had. 

Walt Whitman once had a vision of a city within whose 
walls “shall all that forwards perfect human life be started, 
tried, taught, advanced, visibly exhibited.” Here, in 1939, 
he would find it. In the Communications Zone, for example, 
he could see the stages by which men learned to ride, 
sail, fly, telephone, flash news and pictures across oceans. 
You can watch a typewriter being tapped and hear an 
automaton talk what the keys have pressed. You can see 
a liner sink, watch its wireless sputtering, and see the recep- 
tion, the answering flashes and the approach of the rescue 
ships. For a nickel you can throw a lever and watch a 
machine work out for you, by the swift inter-meshing of a 
thousand parts, the insurance benefits of 29,000,000 policy 
holders throughout the United States. On a beautiful farm, 
under a huge glass screen, the cows of tomorrow amiably 
line up on a “ rotolactor,” take a shower, are mechanically 
dried and milked by the loving hands of vacuum tubes three 
times a day. This is no joke or pointless use of the machine. 
It is the humdrum daily practice of a famous farm outside 
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study which can be justified by curiosity alone? Wh 
should the taxpayers’ money be used to subsidise the publi 
cation of historical records? What will the verdict of histor 
be on the twentieth-century historian? . 


FAIR 


New York, which gives this city the best milk I have ever 
tasted. 

To see even this little of one zone would take YOu aboyt 
two days. It has been calculated that you could cover the 
whole Fair, at a brisk trot, in six weeks. If you felt vou 
needed a regular break for sleep, it would take nearer three 
months. It is much too tremendous to be sketched in anythi 
but a complete issue of this newspaper. By way of consol. 
tion, and to cheer you with the prospect, need I add tha 
any month you have to spare you can see the most complete 
collection of the history of all schools of European painting 
that has ever been assembled in one place, or town, of 
country? If it means anything to you, you can lose your. 
self for a day in a replica of Sun Valley, Idaho, where yoy 
can ski and toboggan and sled over snowy hills and down 
ravines stiff with pine. 

You can eat all the known foods of every living country, 
You can, if you will, line up with a hundred schoolchildren 
and watch a model womb repeat in ten minutes the whole 
process of human labour and birth, a marvellous working- 
model designed by no less than the 78-year-old Robert Latou 
Dickinson, the world’s leading gynaecologist. You can move 
day by day from the sedulously planted landscape of Poland 
into Ireland. Or lie on the coast of Maine, or stand in 
Arizona or Sweden. You can get to know the foliage and 
the soil, the animals and the people of the countries of 
what we call, in our tolerant moments, the civilised world, 

I shall go back again and again to the World’s Fair. But 
I hope that visitors from Great Britain will take a day of 
and look at that grey backdrop which is Manhattan, at the 
skyline which is being dwarfed by a bigger show, for the 
first time since the Dutchmen sailed up the Hudson, and 
marvelled at the scarlet and gold of the autumn trees that 
cover the banks of the Hudson like the quills on a porcupine. 
In wondering at the World of Tomorrow, it will not be 
hard to forget about poor old-fashioned New York. Poor 
crazy New York, the modern metropolis that so few visitors 
will take time to know. Thai hard, brittle city, which yet, 
if you care to roam around it, has more trees than buildings 
—Chinese trees, of all things. Hurrying, sophisticated New 
York, which is yet tender enough to reserve a strip of 
underbush for quails and pheasants. Expensive New York, 
with its high rents, which still leases fifteen thousand acres 
for pelicans and herons, for trees where chipmunks and grey 
squirrels may juggle nuts unharmed. 

I would like a stranger here to ramble some sunny day 
up and down the twenty odd miles of trails in Central 
Park, and wonder why he never saw a crosstown "bus, or 

why he never had to walk where the motor-cars whisk by. 
He might be curious enough to enquire and hear of an 
older miracle of New York. He would hear about a Mr. 
Olmsted, who designed Central Park, so that a carriage 
way, a pedestrian system, and a crosstown traffic system 
should never meet. He planned it that way as long ago 
as 1856. This year I like to raise my hat to Frederick Law 
Olmsted, an ingenious Yankee, in the days when New York 
housed just a million people, whose vision makes the park 
seem always half-empty in a town of eight millions. If the 
great scientists and designers who have created the Fait 
will take a thoughtful walk through Central Park, they will 
know why as Americans they had tie wit and skill to 
envisage the World of Tomorrow on Flushing Meadows 
in 1939. 
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LORDS AND COMMONS 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


N the sales ring there is no class-distinction. When the 
mares and the geldings break in and out of the ring of 
buyers and watchers—in from the stables, then out for a 
brief gallop—army-officers, semi-tinkers, horse-dealers, hunt- 
ing-folk, idlers, separate and merge together again like 
prothers-in-blood. The only thing that divides man from 
man is the envy to possess, and the power to buy. They 
see, hear, smell, feel nothing—not the biting wind, the smell 
of turf-smoke, or the peat-mould, or the sounds from the 
city streets of Dublin below the mart—but the horse, and 
the voice of the auctioneer: 

“Ten. Ten and a half. 
Twelve. Thirteen. Fourteen. 
bid. Fourteen bid from upstairs. Are you going to lose 
him? Fourteen... Fifteen. Fifteen. Fifteen below me. 
Fifteen bid.” He lift, the black ruler which serves for 
mallet, and his voice lifts with it. “FIFTEEN BID. 
GOING FOR FIFTEEN. Fifteen for the liver-coloured 
chestnut?” His voice appeals for the honour of the chest- 
nut. “ FIFTEEN?” He looks around for a last rise in the 
yidding and down bangs the ruler. They were army sur- 
plus, one hundred and forty-three of them, giving way to the 
mechanisation of transport. 

In comes another discard. Like all these cast-offs the 
grey mare has the powerful chest and loins of the animal 
who has been pulling gun-wagons for all her years. The 
forelegs tend to be wide apart. Above them the muscles 
bulge. Across the chest is the mark of the army harness, 
which leaves the neck clear and smooth. Presently the 
farmer who buys her will chafe her neck with the collar. 
On her hoof is branded an army number. If you grip the 
mouth and lift the upper lip you will see the faint blue mark 
of the same number tattooed on the pink gums. Somewhere 
in County Kildare or Meath, in a few months’ time, she will 
be walking patiently before the reaper-and-binder, over the 
golden stubble: for her at least all wars done. Only under the 
lip there will always be that mark of the needle in livid blue. 

Any sales-ring has something primitive about it—men and 
horses, like a boat and the sea’and a sailor. At this sale the 
primaeval touch was powerful. As you stood in the bitter 
wind and watched the animals gallop in and out you realised 
that the type of horse alone intensified that; for whatever 
the breed the result was the war-horse. None, it is true, 
were like the Shire horse, which is supposed to be directly 
descended from the mediaeval war-horse, a great brute 
weighing up to two thousand pounds and standing as much 
as seventeen hands high. But there were no thoroughbreds, 
either—that mingling with Arab blood which is said to have 
added an inch to its height every twenty-five years since 
1700. These were mostly about fifteen hands, as if the 
ancient Celtic ponies that Caesar found in Britain, racing 
before the scythe-wheeled chariots, had lived on, without 
mixture of blood, to gallop before Irish gun-wagons. That 
could not be, of course. The original Connemara pony, like 
the Shetland, was probably anything between a mere eight 
and fourteen hands; the Irish polo pony is probably 
ideally fourteen and a half. But they were sturdy enough 
to carry the mind back, with that antique turf-smoke blowing 
its familiar stink into the air, back to the Norman-Irish 
garrane. As you looked at them you could see why it was 
no compliment to call a woman (in the familiar Irish phrase) 
“an idle garrane ”—-they had strength without grace ; if they 
did not work what was left to praise? 

Not that the army-officers, the semi-tinkers, the horse- 
dealers, the hunting-folk, and the idlers, all those brothers- 
in-bloodstock, had any thoughts for the history of the thing! 
One old chap beside me, with a battered hard-hat and his 
trousers of Irish tweed fraying at the heels, had enough 


Bid from the railings. Eleven. 
Fourteen bid. Fourteen 


money and interest to buy four horses running for about 
sixty pounds—a bargain for a man who wanted to buy 
strength, but with his mind so patently directed, like a finger 
pointing, to the one thing and the one thing only, he was 
not going to bother his head with anything but that thing 
alone. It is this keen-eyed concentration of the buyers, their 
eyes puckered as if there was a running-string about them, 
that consolidates in the ring the sense of the real and the 
elementary. Eyes all around. Grey, cold eyes. Eyes 
polished by the winds—crafty, measuring countrymen’s eyes 
—eyes vibrating with desire. Those animals held them fixed 
more firmly than any beautiful woman ever held the eyes of 
any man. And they were only army “surplus ”! 

Until, suddenly, the whole crowd seemed to stiffen and 
lean forward an inch. A little bay or brown mare came in, 
fifteen-two high, with powerful quarters, fine thighs, neat, 
clean hocks. She was simply Lot so-and-so, number 40. 
But she had a history. And what a history! She had been 
in her day an international jumper. The winner of twelve 
firsts. Crowds had applauded her at the most famous horse 
shows in the world—Dublin, Brussels, Lucerne, Olympia, 
New York. She was little Slievenamon. She had the gallant, 
intelligent head of the hunter ; the courageous eye of the 
charger ; the powerful quarters, loin, and back of the jumper. 
About five years ago the Irish Army recorded her as “ offi- 
cially dead”! Now she moves among those common 
brothers and sisters, as a number, a “ lot,” a piece of surplus. 
But she keeps her dignity, and her meed of grace, and the 
eyes that circle around her glitter their admiration and— 
possibly—their sympathy. 

“Twenty. Twenty-one. Twenty-two! On the railings, 
twenty-three!” The auctioneer in his box, like everybody 
else, knows that little mare. He does not need to tell anybody 
what her history is. There is not a soul here but knows her. 
The bidding mounts and slows. “ Twenty-five. TWENTY- 
FIVE BID?” 

She fell in the end for the highest figure of the day. The 
cheerful, ruddy-faced lieutenant who helped to buy her would 
not tell me who her new owner would be. But he said, 
“* She’ll jump again!” She will not, at any rate, become a 
hack at some riding-school. And I could see over at the 
edge of the crowd a dark-haired, lovely-looking young girl, 
with her hair hanging, blushing with a delight that told its 
own tale. Slievenamon has found a good home. 

In came more draught-horses. The Dutch buyers were 
keen on them and gobbled them up. Another charger fol- 
lowed. I could see a grey-eyed young lieutenant lower his 
head as the jumper came under the hammer. He was taking 
badly the loss of an old friend—a chestnut with which he 
had carried off more than one valuable trophy. In the auc- 
tioneer’s box his fellow-officers watched him with sympathy. 
In and out. Gone goodness knows where. The crowd keeps 
on bidding, watching, measuring. There were about six 
chargers in all. On their chests no scar of the gun-wagon 
belt: something in the arch of the neck to mark them out: 
lords among the commons both of animals and men. 

The sale ends, and the yard empties, and outside the line 
of cars melts away—the mechanical horses of our time. A 
few horse-dealers making an odd pound on the turnover 
start putting the draught-horses through their rsces. Then 
they, also, go: and only the wind-blown straw and the smell 
of the peat-mould to tell what the day saw. 

In the morning papers there was a brief news-item. “ At 
Clarke’s Repository yesterday, a stock of army-surplus .. .” 
There was a photograph of Slievenamon, and a record of her 
triumphs. At her head stood the child who now owns her— 
shy, and beautiful. The other one hundred and forty-two 
have gone back to the anonymity of the labourer. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





FRANCE 


bad ON’T you think that we have made a success of 

it? A century ago there was nothing, nothing, 
swamp and desert.” The French business man who asked 
me this pertinent question was very large, and a very large 
Frenchman gives an astonishing impression of size, as if 
the dynamic energy so noticeablé in small Frenchmen was 
present in due proportion in the big, instead of being diluted 
as is the case in other peoples. But even if my interlocutor 
had been a small Frenchman, I could still have truthfully 
replied, “ yes, you have worked wonders.” For Algeria and 
Tunis are a tribute to an energy, courage and tenacity not 
sufficiently appreciated even in France. To drive through 
the fertile plains to the south of Algiers is to get, at first 
sight, the impression of being in a more fertile Provence, a 
fat land less wind-swept, with less of the bare bones of the 
rock showing through. 

To arrive as a casual traveller with no preconceived 
notions in the fantastic city of Constantine on its twin 
ridges high above the extraordinary gorges of the Rummel 
is to be startled and pleased. Although there has veen no 
military reason for it for over a century, the city still clings 
to the magnificent and remarkably inconvenient site selected 
by a Numidian king; surmounting gulfs with amazing 
bridges, reducing the danger of fallen arches by municipal 
lifts up and down to the cliffs where the cave-dwellers live, 
pushing one side of a road over the dizzy gulf on concrete 
arches and making space for demonstrations—or car-parks— 
by building a great concrete platform on the site of the 
breach through which Lamoriciére led his storming party 
a hundred years ago. Were Constantine in America or 
Germany, it would be well known as a monument to Yankee 
boldness or German skill. As it is in Algeria it is not half 
as famous as it should be. 

Modern Algiers, stretching for miles on either side of 
the crowded hill of the old Kasbah, whence the pirates 
plagued Europe ; the long canal that has made Tunis a 
port at last ; the corkscrew bends of the roads that climb 
up to the summit of the passes and down into Algiers ; the 
pyramidal markers that keep the desert driver more or less 
on the road ; the familiar red kilometre-stones that try to 
pretend that the road on the high plateau, empty except for 
nomads with their camels, is a route nationale like any 
other route nationale from Dunkirk to Menton ;—French 
system, tenacity and inflexibility mark them all. There 
may be ornamental Arabic lettering on the walls of the 
post-office but all the notices are in French, even in the 
territories of the Bey of Tunis, in a town overwhelmingly 
Arabic-speaking, only a shabby paper notice pinned to a 
screen admits that there is another tongue than French 
spoken there and that Arabic needs more recognition than 
is afforded by bi-lingual street-notices or postage stamps. 

“You mustn’t think of this as a colony” said the lively 
young official to whom I talked in Algiers. “ This isn’t 
like Tunis or Morocco. This is a part of France.” But the 
vast glass and steel offices of the “ gouvernement-général ” 
belied his words, for what “ chef-lieu” had a building like 
that or an official like the Governor-General? For the 
fiction of representation in Parliament, of the organisation 
into three Departments appears quickly as a fiction even 
to the casual visitor. Around him are the veiled women 
and the men in various modifications of European costume 
but without hats or caps, and if he has ever been in a 
country where there are two classes marked off by fairly 

_Obvious race stigmata, he feels something of a familiar 
atmosphere. In my case it was the South that I recalled ; 


ACROSS THE 


SEA 


BROGAN 


the swarming streets of Charleston or even the back alleys 
of Washington. It is true there is no such obvious colour- 
line as there is in America, but there is a line and you are 
on one side of it so that in the souks of Tunis even Sicilian 
children look more like London children than they do like 
their Moslem neighbours with whom they have so much 
blood in common. Advertisements on walls announcing a 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; announcements of the first film in the 
Tunisian version of Arabic, a sudden explosion of anger 
over the attack on Albania as a blow at Islam, all remind 
you that French faith in the universality of their political 
and social doctrine, the pre-eminence of the lay power and 
of the rights of man is here facing an obstacle which they 
have so far failed to conquer. 


“You are looking,” said the official whose business it is 
to hasten the process and correct its dangers, “at a popula- 
tion in a state of very rapid material evolution and very slow 
spiritual evolution.” In a century. the French have remade 
North Africa; they have projected their economic and 
political life overseas. At the northern end of the continent 
thev have done what the Anglo-Dutch have done at the 
oiher ; they have created in the bosom of a native society a 
miniature Europe. But the differences are as striking a: the 
resemblances. Islam and Arabic are obstacles to European 
penetration far tougher than Bantu society. True to the 
Rhodes principle of equal rights for every civilised man, the 
French have in theory and, to a large extent in practice, 
made their equals of those natives who have been willing to 
accept the full implications of that status. A distinguished 
French naval engineer is an Algerian Arab ; several others 
have entered the army from the Ecole Polytechnique. If 
they choose to do so, the Arabs of Algeria can become 
French citizens—at a price. But that price is one that few 
have been willing to pay. It means abandoning their own 
family law and polygamy, not under the pressure of 
economic necessity but as a deliberate renunciation of their 
own way of life. There is nothing but a reluctance to 
make that renunciation to prevent the Algerian Moslems 
swamping the colonists, but much to the relief of the colon- 
ists that danger is remote ; the price is too high and despite 
efforts or promises made in the first days of the front popu- 
laire, it seems likely to remain too high. - 


So one sixth of the population have all the more im- 
portant political rights, limited only by the centralisation of 
authority in Algiers and in Paris and by ingenious modifica- 
tions of the local government system, for stout as is the 
French belief in uniformity, the idea of giving all power to 
the local colonial “ pays légal” is too much to swallow. 
There are native representatives on all the local governing 
and advisory bodies. So one can read a long electoral 
address that might have been designed for the electors of 
Brioude or Tulle but is addressed “to my dear Fellow- 
Moslems ” and one can read debates in the Algiers town- 
council with bandying to and fro of charges of proselytism 
and assertions of religious fervour that make one think of 
Belfast. 


But in an age when nationalism is the real con- 
quering living religion, when the prestige of the western 
world is deservedly low, it is natural and inevitable that in 
Algeria, as elsewhere over French North Africa, the 
authority of France should be, if not endangered, at least 
questioned. And North Africa is economically and milt- 
tarily so important to France that such questionings are 
matters of very serious concern. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the Sunday Times this week there appeared a short 
but foolish article from the pen of Monsieur Pierre 
Etienne Flandin—at one time a regrettable, but now un- 
regretted, Prime Minister of France. Monsieur Flandin 
always reminds me of a sea-lion just turned fifty. He is 
enormous: he is sleek: he is complacent: and the nimble- 
ness of his head contrasts strangely with the impression of 
weighty consistency, of pompous malevolence, which his 
frame conveys. In this article the Deputy for the Yonne 
contends that the Germans must always remain a dominant 
race ; that if defeated in the next war their lust for power 
would assume a Communist instead of a Fascist com- 
plexion ; that for this reason we must regard the problem 
of Danzig as “merely an episode in the revision of the 
Peace Treaties”; and that the acquired might of the 
western democracies must therefore be used “in a great 
and indispensable effort to reconstruct Europe and the world 
on a pacific basis.” 
* * x * 

It is interesting to observe how, in this manner, the doc- 
trine of appeasement changes its formula in condonation of 
each new aggression. When Herr Hitler seized the Rhine- 
land, Austria and the Sudetenland, we were told by the 
appeasers that these dangerous actions must be excused, nay 
even welcomed, on the principle of  self-determination. 
When the Fiihrer himself violated that principle by the 
annexation of Bohemia and Moravia, our appeasers (after 
three days of glum and glutinous silence) spoke brightly 
about Germany’s need for expansion, about the fairness 
of the fiction of the “ Lebensraum.” And now that both 
the racial and the spatial arguments are giving place to an 
overt attempt to crush Poland and thereby to dominate 
Europe, we are assured by our appeasers that the Germans are 
by nature a dominating race and that to oppose their desires 
is to fly in the face of natural evolution. M. Flandin’s piti- 
able yelp of defeatism recalled to my mind a conversation 
overheard last week from that area of the back benches in 
which Captain Margesson congregates his claque. “You 
know,” said one elderly Conservative to his neighbour, “I 
am a trifle uneasy about this Polish agreement. It seems 
to me to imply a definite commitment on our part.” “I 
quite agree,” answered his companion, “and we must thank 
heaven that we have Neville at the helm.” 

* * * * 

I am constantly striving to discover the essential differ- 
ence which separates those who believe in appeasement 
from those who believe in the policy of collective resistance. 
Each side ardently desires the same object, namely the 
avoidance of.war ; it is in regard to the methods by which 
that common purpose is to be achieved that controversy 
arises. One side believes that by conciliation and manoeuvre 
we shall at least be able to gain valuable time ; the other 
side contends that the policy of progressive surrender has 
enabled our opponents to gain invaluable ground. The 
former argue that “anything may happen before the final 
crisis comes ” and that therefore every day gained for peace 
is of inestimable advantage ; the latter, while not denying 
this contention, point out that if many more strategic posi- 
tions are occupied we may be faced, when the final crisis 
does come, with a balance of power which will leave us no 
alternative but to push appeasement to the ultimate conclu- 
sion of capitulation. The present Government are striving, 
perhaps rightly, to adopt each of these two methods and 
to run both with the hare and with the hounds. Many of 
us would feel happier if the symbol of the hare were to 
intrude itself less frequently upon their consciousness. 

* * * * 

Yet what, in fact, is at the root of this divergence of 

method? I see two fundamental differences ; first, a differ- 


ent interpretation of Herr Hitler’s mentality and intentions ; 
secondly, a different conception of the spirit of the British 
people. The Fiihrer is an abnormal person and one who has 
never been able to find in ordinary human intercourse release 
from the almost daemonic pressure of his own egoism. His 
addiction to hatred is pathological, and he sees in war the 
supreme consummation of his dominant instinct: the 
instinct for violence. Observers of his behaviour after the 
Munich settlement have reported that the gusts of rage, 
jealousy and mortification which then swept over him 
transcended all normal political feelings and suggested the 
frustration of some overwhelming passion. Politically he 
obtained at Munich one of the greatest triumphs in diplo- 
matic history ; yet his nerves remained jarred and jangled 
by the denial of his full fulfilment of martial potency. Let 
us recall, in his own words, the feelings of hysterical relief 
which he derived from the declaration of war in 1914: 

“In those hours I experienced as it were a release from 
all the vexatious experiences of my youth. I was over- 
whelmed by a tempest of inspiration. I sank upon my 
knees ara! with an overflowing heart I thanked heaven for 
having accorded me the happiness of being alive at such 
a time.” 

I recommend this passage to the psycho-analyst. 
* * * * ; 


It is possible, under such an interpretation, to contend 
that Herr Hitler possesses sufficient self-control to avoid an 
unsuccessful war. But it is not possible to contend that 
a successful war does not appear to him as a delight far 
transcending the most triumphant negotiation. It is for 
this reason that many of us believe that the only hope of 
peace (and it is frail enough) is to convince Herr Hitler 
that further aggressions will entail a general, and therefore 
an unsuccessful, war. If any such conviction is to per- 
meate his turbulent and ill-informed mind, our unity and 
resolution must be as solid as a chain of steel. What dis- 
tresses us is that our appeasers, with their silly smiles of 
propitiation, are continually demonstrating to the Fiihrer that 
our chain of compulsion possesses certain gutta-percha 
links. The Times newspaper and the advisers by whom 
Mr. Chamberlain is immediately surrounded, in their de- 
sire to avoid “ provocation,” spend their time in indicating 
to the Fiihrer where he can locate the weakest links in our 
chain. Their integrity and patriotism have never been in 
question—only their experience, insight and courage. 

* * * * 


The same absence of understanding is to be noticed in 
their treatment of the home front. The public are not 
being informed of the extent or the imminence of our pre- 
sent danger. In their desire “not to alarm the country,” or 
to disturb the exchange market, our appeasers neglect pre- 
cautional experiments, or black-out rehearsals, which they 
themselves know to be necessary ; and the day may come 
when they may endeavour even to prevent the Press and 
the B.B.C. from disclosing statements and circumstances 
which are calculated to produce a “ disquieting effect.” I 
believe that at this moment the country ought to be 
alarmed ; and ought to be disquieted. 

* * * * 

How delightful it was last Saturday to escape from all 
these sombre falsities and to feel the breeze of England 
fresh upon one’s cheek. I sailed down, that sun-splashed 
afternoon, from Southampton to Portsmouth. Here at 
least was strength, enthusiasm and reality. The great black 
bulk of the ‘ Repulse’ stood out against the sunlight like a 
fortress of resolve. The flags and the crowds cheered our 
young sovereigns upon their imperial mission. And mean- 
while the ‘Europa,’ under her swastika, crept lonely and 
almost empty into Southampton docks, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


Mozart and Verdi 

BotH Mozart and Verdi have been commonly regarded as 
intuitive composers, who without taking thought poured out 
their souls in song, the one in numbers elegant and “ divine,” 
the other with a somewhat crude vulgarity. It might, indeed, 
be thought that Mozart, confronted with the conventional 
libretto of an opera seria, had nothing to do but turn out music 
that would fit the words. But Mozart was a conscientious 
artist, and he approached the task of composing Idomeneo 
with a most scrupulous regard for dramatic propriety. In his 
letters to his father he insists upon the necessity of making the 
dramatic action clear and concise. Here the libretto is too 
long-winded, there the words do not suit the situation. 

There is space here for only two of these points. Writing 
about the scene in which the voice of Neptune, as deus ex 
machina, resolves the dramatic entanglement, Mozart com- 
plains that the speech is much too long. “ Picture to yourself 
the theatre,” he writes, “and remember that the voice must 
be terrifying, that the audience must believe it really exists. 
Well, how can this effect be produced if the speech is too 
long? For the listeners will become convinced that it means 
nothing. If the speech of the ghost in Hamlet were not so 
long it would be far more effective.’ Even if we disagree 
with this last statement—and it must be remembered that 
Mozart saw the tragedy performed by Schickaneder’s company 
in a German adaptation—he was unquestionably right about 
the oracle in Idomeneo. A long speech delivered by a bass 
under the stage would soon fail to hold the audience. The 
short one which Mozart set is extremely effective, as was 
proved in last week’s admirable performance of the opera at 
Cambridge. The second point concerns diction. Raaff, the 
original _[domeneo, objected to an air in which, among other 
things, occurred the expression, “ vienmi a rinvigorir,” in which 
the succession of five i’s offendéd the singer’s ear. Mozart 
agreed with him, though his father thought Raaff was being 
pernickety. 

Mozart wanted the accompaniment to the oracle’s speech, 
scored for two trombones and three horns, to be played under 
the stage where the singer was placed, in order to produce a 
mysterious and subterranean effect. One might almost think, 
were it not wholly improbable, that Verdi had read this letter 
when he conceived the music for the apparitions in Macbeth. 
This, he insisted, must be played by a small band of wind 
instruments under the stage, below an open trap, to produce 
“a strange and mysterious sonority, at the same time as calm 
and quiet as the players can manage.” 

In his correspondence with Ghislanzoni, the librettist of 
Aida, Verdi continually demands conciseness, except in those 
scenes that lent themselves to dramatic and musical develop- 
ment, clarity and, above all, the parola scenica, by which he 
means the word that clinches the dramatic situation and 
reveals the character of the speaker. His librettist is con- 
tinually enjoined to substitute for flat and commonplace lines 
strong expressions and unusual metres, even if strict poetic 
form has to be thrown overboard. He is as pernickety as 
Raaff about the actual words. In the scene of Radames’s 
trial—another subterranean scene to whose details he paid 
minute attention—the librettist had given Ramfis the inter- 
rogatory “Taci? taci?” This will not do, says Verdi, for 
the interrogative cannot be clearly expressed in music. He 
suggests instead “ Difenditi!—Tu taci? traditor!” But, he 
adds, the succession of -ti, tu, ta, -ci is dreadful. And from 
this Ghislanzoni evolved the admirable: “ Discolpati—Egli 
tace ; traditor!” 

These may seem trivial matters—there are hundreds of 
them in the course of the opera—and in our enjoyment of 
the bold melodies and powerful dramatic strokes we are apt 
to overlook the subtleties of characterisation and the precision 
with which the dramatic points are made. But these impon- 
derables have greatly contributed to Aida’s survival in an age 
that sees in the once famous operas of Meyerbeer, so grand 
and effective when they were new, only tawdriness and sham 
sentiment. And even beneath the seemingly brutal surface 
of Il Trovatore, the crudest of Verdi’s surviving works, there 
is this same attention, though less fully developed, to dramatic 
propriety and characterisation. DyNELEY Hussey. 

[Concert announcements on page 824] 


THE CINEMA 


‘* The Oklahoma Kid.’’ At Warner’s.——‘* The Lone Ranger.” 
At Gaumont News, Shaftesbury Avenue. ‘Tail Spin.”? At 
the New Gallery. 

I OPEN the only Western I have at hand, and come immediately 

on one of those classic sentences (Hardy’s phrase about the 

President of the Immortals is a familiar exampie) in which an 

author’s whole way of writing and thinking is crystallised. 

“* There’s certainly a pile of hell being raisea around Cougar,’ 

Blaze commented thoughtfully.” That expresses about every- 

thing—the heavy decorative gun holsters and the ten-gallon 

hats, the wooden sidewalks and the saloons, the double- 
crossing sheriff, the corrupt judge, the fine old man with white 
whiskers and the girl in gingham, and the final “slug feast ”— 
to borrow a Western phrase—among the toppling gas lamps. 

The Oklahoma Kid is a good specimen of new style Western, 
more refined than the old silent ones with their rapes and hair- 
breadth escapes (it is typical of a certain intellectuality nowa- 
days that the only rescuers here arrive too late): it hasn’t the 
expensive finish of The Virginian or The Plainsman, and Mr. 
James Cagney, the gunman with a social conscience, takes 
perhaps a little less kindly to the big hat and the tight breeches 
and the intense sexual purity than Mr. James Bogart as the 
bad man in black. But Mr. Cagney can do nothing which is 
not worth watching. On his light hoofer’s feet, with his quick 
nervous hands and his magnificent unconsciousness of the 
camera, he can pluck distinction out of the least promising 
part—and this part has plenty of meat. A pile of hell is 
certainly being raised around Cougar—or, rather, the new 
Tulsa city, built by pioneers in the Cherokee strip of Oklahoma, 
where the bad man has established by trickery his monopoly of 
vice centres, and has corrupted the law with bought juries. 
There’s a lot of gun play around the sinister Mr. Bogart 
before he frames the fine old man with white whiskers and 
has him lynched by saloon loungers. ‘That’s when the 
Oklahoma Kid begins to make good—the dead man’s worth- 
less son with a price on his head takes the law into his own 
hands and disposes of his father’s murderers one after another. 
His brother is the new reforming sheriff, who, at the end of 
the last magnificent slug feast with Mr. Bogart, dies with a 
bullet in his stomach after telling “he Kid that he has procured 
his pardon. So the Kid is free to marry his brother’s girl, 
the dumb plain pure creature in gingham with little filly ways 
—you expect her to whinny whenever she opens her mouth. 
(In the old days it would have been the no-good who died 
nobly; ginghams then were more careful of the stock they 
raised.) Apart from one scene in which Mr. Cagney sings 
Rock-a-bye Baby rather unconvincingly to an Indian papoose, 
this is a direct and competent picture. 

The Lone Ranger is a serial which has swept the States. 
Before it finishes there will be a bigger pile of hell raised than 
in any other known Western—there are big twenty-minute 
gobbets of riding and gunning every week. The first instal- 
ment, called Hi-yo, Silver, introduces the now famous call of 
the masked ranger to his white steed—a cry uttered, often in 
the most unsuitable circumstances, in an odd and congested, 
rather Harvard voice. Who is the Lone Ranger, sworn to 
avenge his comrades, who are ambushed by the villain in the 
first instalment? We shall not know until the last. Mean- 
while the first chapter lines up the characters of this immense 
saga: the chief villain, a snakey hound who is posing with 
false papers as the Federal Commissioner of a new territory; 
his henchman, small, treacherous and dirty, who betrays first 
the rangers and then the farmers who have risen against the 
tyranny of the false Commissioner; the hero, his horse, a few 
assorted Texans, and the girl in gingham—or so I suppose, for 
she has not yet had a word to say. There has been no time ; 
events have moved with such rapidity. The hero has escaped 
a massacre and a firing squad already, and we leave him with 
his guns empty, the farmers’ stockade blown up by gunpowder, 
falling under the charging hooves of the villain’s cavalry. 

Tail Spin is an embarrassing story of female comradeship at 
an air carnival. As usual in these pictures, you can spot the 
mortality types from the start—pale long-legged uxorious 
creatures who stare moonily at each other in canteens. “ She 
just flies,” as one woman says of the doomed female ace, “to 
be close to him.” GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


Official Portraiture 


THE vast majority of exhibits in any exhibition of the Royal 
Academy are painted to suit the taste of the artist as a private 
person and intended to attract the attention of a private patron. 
They have nothing to do with the official art of the country, 
and might just as well have been shown at a private gallery. 


But in spite of their numerical preponderance at Burlington 
House, it is not the private pictures that the Royal Academy 
exists to promote. Its real concern is with the social, and 
even with the public, life of the individual, whether artist 
or patron ; and the essential contribution of the Academy to 
the artistic life of the country will be found in the historical 
paintings intended for the adornment of civic buildings and 
the official portraits of those who have some claim to be 
publicly commemorated. 

To judge by the present exhibition, historical painting is at 
a low ebb in this country. There are only two conspicuous 
representatives of this once great tradition: Mr. A. K. 
Lawrence’s “Queen Elizabeth visits her Armies at Tilbury, 
A.D. 1588,” for the County Hall at Chelmsford, and Miss 
Louisa Hodgson’s “Corpus Christi Day in Newcastle: 
Procession of the Shipwrights’ Guild,” for the Laing Art 
Gallery at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Both artists do their best with 
their theme: Mr. Lawrence—recollecting, perhaps, Gloriana’s 
dislike of shadows—has painted everything pale and flat, in a 
style which is indebted (odd as it may seem) both to Piero 
della Francesca and to Tiepo!o ; Miss Hodgson is sprightlier 


both in colour and action, though less accomp:ished 
academically. : 
But one cannot imagine that either will hold the 


attention of even the most benevolent spectator for more 
than a few seconds. Neither picture carries any conviction: 
neither seems to satisfy any imperious natural need. They are 
the product of a confused feeling that mural painting is a 
good thing and ought to be encouraged; but they do little 
to prove that this feeling is justified. 

Official portraiture is a much more vigorous and _ natural 
growth. In a country where individual character and public 
responsibility are carefully fostered, it is not surprising that 
the best official art should be portraiture. This has always 
been so, and is so still. In an exhibition not otherwise remark- 
able there are several portraits which maintain a very 
respectable level of accomplishment. And of these the best 
are the most official, the most academic: the social reason for 
the picture’s existence has had, as usual, a stimulating effect 
on the artist’s invention. 

The liveliest of these official effigies is perhaps Mr. Harold 
Knight’s portrait of Lord McGowan in academic robes. Scarlet 
and gold, black and grey and white, are cleverly related by 
notes of mauvish pink and greyish puce in the flesh tones and 
the furniture. Everything is very clean and efficient and 
expensive-looking, very big-businesslike: there is no poetry 
(none was called for), but there is excellent prose. In a quieter 
vein Mr. James Gunn’s portrait of the Prime Minister has the 
same qualities: here black and grey predominate ; only the 
red dispatch-box cheers the picture up. In a more romantic 
style (and this is again appropriate), Mr. A. R. Thomson’s 
portrait of Flight-Lieutenant Robert Grant-Ferris shows a 
sense of the officer as well as the man: the uniform and its 
accessories are imaginatively handled ; and, as befits an airman, 
the artist has chosen a low viewpoint, so that his model towers 
up against the sky. 

In all these pictures the individual has become a person: he 
is there in a social capacity, with the attributes of his rank and 
the symbolic adjuncts of his character. Academic robes, 
Parliamentary black, Air Force blue are not mere disguises: 
they make their wearers historic. This is a creative feat on the 
part of the artist: a feat which can best be demonstrated by 
pointing to its opposite—the failure to create a historic per- 
sonality. 

Of such failures the most conspicuous is that of Mr. 
Simon Elwes in his portrait of Queen Mary. Perhaps 
Mr. Elwes felt incapable of doing justice to one who in her 
lifetime has become almost legendary: certainly he has suc- 
ceeded in achieving what one would have supposed impossible 
—he has made her Majesty look something less than queenly. 

ROGER HINKS. 


ARIER ALS VEGETARIER 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


ADOLF HITLER soll Vegetarier sein. Falls er es ist, so diirfte 
fiir ihn der Vegetarier eine Art kategorischer Komparativ zum 
einfachen oder niederen Arier bedeuten. Auf alle Falle aber 
ist sein Widerwille, Leichen zu essen, eine der besten Seiten 
seiner Pers6énlichkeit. Hitler und Hess werden in der Hier- 
archie des Nazismus als Lebensreformer betrachtet. Sofern 
sich das auf eine anstindigere und verniinftigere Form der 
Ernahrung bezieht, kann man das nur begriissen. 

Aber wie so vieles im Dritten Reich ist auch diese An- 
gelegenheit etwas zweideutig. Da wird eine grossartige Reichs- 
Gartenschau in Stuttgart eroffnet. Auf dieser Ausstellung soll 
der Deutsche zum Selbsterzeuger und Selbstversorger in der 
Landwirtschaft erzogen werden. Der Garten soll nicht nur 
ein Blumengarten sein. Als Obstgarten und Gemiisegarten 
soil er ein wichtizstes Glied in jener Kette werden, mit der 
sich das Dritte Reich von der tibrigen Welt ab-und an eine 
autarke Kriegswirtschaft anschliesst. So wird das ethische 
Bewusstsein der Pflanzenesser mit dem unethischen Prinzip 
der Kriegshetzer verkuppelt. Aber nicht nur das: zur 
gleichen Zeit, da in Stuttgart dem vegetarischen Prinzip 
gehuldigt wicd, wird in Hamburg wieder dem barbarischen 
Moloch geopfert. In einer Ausstellung “Segen des Meeres ” 
werden die Leichenesser des Dritten Reiches ermutigt und 
angelernt, noch mehr Fett, Fisch und Fleisch als “ Segen ” 
des Meeres zu vertilgen. Es wird wohl auf dem Lande noch 
nicht genug gemordet ; auch die See wird dafiir annektiert. 

Zur Erlauterung der Nahrungsfragen ein paar Zahlen. Der 
Verbrauch an Lebensmitteln ist in den letzten Jahren in 
Deutschland erheblich gestiegen. Ein paar Ziffern moégen 
dies zeigen. Der Verbrauch hat sich von 1932 zu 1938 
gehoben bei: 
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Kilogramm, beziehungsweise Liter pro Kopf der Bevélkerung. 
Aus dieser Statistik, zu der man so viel oder so wenig Ver- 
trauen haben kann wie man eben mag, geht hervor, dass fiir 
die besseren Arier, die Vegetarier noch manches ubrig bleibt. 

Vor etwa achtzig Jahren hat der Leipziger Arzt Daniel 
Schreber die geniale Idee gehabt, Arbeitereltern. zu _raten, 
ausserhalb der Stadt ein Stiick Land zu pachten.  Dort 
konnten die Kinder spielen und ihre Eltern ein wenig 
Gartenarbeit leisten. Diese Idee ergriff weite Kreise. Heute 
haben von achtzehn Millionen deutschen Haushaltungen rund 
sechs Millionen Familien einen eigenen Garten. Die Sied- 
lungs-und Gartenstadtbewegung erfasste sehr viele Gruppen 
des Mittel-und Arbeiterstandes. Was die Pioniere dieses 
rieuen Lebensstiles, die Gustav Landauer, Adolf Loos, 
Leberecht Migge, Franz Oppenheimer, Adolf Otto, Bruno 
Taut, Max Ermers hier geleistet hatten, wird heute zwar 
totgeschwiegen, dafiir aber um so mehr kopiert. In den etwa 
vierzig Schrebergarten in der Stuttgarter Gartenschau sind 
die mannigfaltigsten Formen des Nutzgartens in kleinen 
Musterbetrieben praktisch vorgefiihrt. Die alte Streitfrage, 
Nutzgarten oder Ziergarten, scheint nun endgiiltig fiir den 
Nutzgarten entschieden zu sein. Es wurde gezeigt, dass man 
zwar heute bereits 86% des Obst—und 93% des Gemiise- 
Verbrauches im Inlande erzeuge, dass man aber so rasch als 
méglich vom Ausland vdéllig unabhingig sein miisse. Der 
Riickgang der Gemiise-Anbaufache infolge mangelnder 
Arbeitskrafte wurde ebenfalls geriigt und Abhilfe gefordert. 

Es wird noch immer vieles eingefiihrt: Blumenkohl, 
Bohnen, Gurken, Salat, Spinat, Tomaten, Zwiebein ; Aepfel, 
Bananen, Birnen, Mandeln, Orangen, Pfirsiche, Rosinen, 
Trauben, Zitronen. Der verstirkte Druck nach der Riickgabe 
von Kolonien soll das bekannte Scherzwort: “ Deutsche, esst 
deutsche Bananen! ” wieder zur Wirklichkeit machen. 

Die deutsche Gartenschau ist ein Auftakt zum _ Inter- 
nationalen Landwirtschaftskongress im nadchsten Monat in 
Dresden. Mégen die vierzig Nationen, die dort zusammen- 
kommen werden, im Sinne von Schillers Wort “ Raum fiir 
alle hat die Erde” mithelfen, um in friedlicher Gemeinschaft 
Voltaires Mahnung zu erfiillen: “Il faut cultiver notre 
jardin! ” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A “Kindred Point” 

Any lover of the English landscape or of its birds is advised 
to visit Baggy Point in North Devon, which has just been 
given by two generous ladies to the National Trust. I know 
no place within the island where one can more pleasurably 
watch the grey gulls (as they are locally called) nesting and 
feeding their young. The west winds strike the tall cliff and 
turn a right-angle upwards, lifting the gulls without a stir of 
the wing from the base to the summit, and they drop as 
softly as thistledown beside their nests. You may lie on the 
cliffs edge and peer at them through a fringe of thrift ; and 
you are indeed “found in the pink”; or you may sit on a 
lower ledge and watch not only the grey gulls, but at a lower 
level the great black-backs and the seals. Baggy Point is a 
fellow to Morte Point at the other side of the bay, now quite 
held in by the National Trust, bless it! 

¥ * * * 
Little England 

It remains to secure for the nation that yet finer bit of coast 
by St: David’s Head, in Pembrokeshire. When secured, as I 
must believe it will be, it will form the nucleus of a real 
National Park. Gifts for its purchase will be twice blessed 
and will be blessed in perpetuity. The wildness, the 


few inhabitants, the scenery of cliff and white sand 
and inland rocks, the peregrines and the seals, the 
Runic stones combine into a scene that even Hart- 


land Point cannot excel. The offer of this “bit of England 
beyond Wales” has been secured with great difficulty, for 
‘the land is in many ownerships and the chance is now or 
never. The threat is instant. The shacks and bungalow 
growths already multiply among the marram-grass at White 
Sands Bay on the cliffs opposite Ramsey Island and the 
babbling currents of the narrow channel, as well as on St. 
Bride’s Bay to the south. 
* ¥ * 

Pure Water 

One other task is before the Preservers of England. The 
“Friends of the Lakes ” (whose friendship is very jealous) are 
not a little disturbed by the emulsification, so to say, of one, 
at any rate, of the streams that run down into Ullswater. 
The streams become a drain for waste products from the 
mines. It is not alleged that the white fluid is poisonous ; 
but that it changes the pellucid nature of stream and lake, 
and that stream and lake are too precious and too fair to 
become drain and cesspool. Ullswater itself is a Lady of the 
Lakes, lovely beyond compare ; and the lakes in general are 
the most precious part of Britain, not only from their own 
native wildness and grandeur, but because they lie close to 
the most thickly inhabited part of the island. The workers 
“whom towns immure ” have an incomparable holiday-ground 
at their back-doors. 

* * 

Indicative Trout 

A more specialistic group than the mere tourist or holiday- 
maker is up in arms. The fishermen are alarmed ; and they 
are a valuable company, not because they catch trout, 
but because they know more than other people about the 
purity of our waters; and they care more. Trout are 
peculiarly sensitive to almost any form of impurity, 
to oil from the roads to beet-sugar, or rubber, or lead- 
mine effluents. Trout may perish where dace, gudgeon, roach, 
pike, and even freshwater crayfish will flourish, and where 
much of the proper food of fish still survives. Both trout 
and salmon are sensitive to mechanical as well as chemical 
assaults. One of the loveliest rivers in all Wales lost its 
salmon owing to the excess of mining detritus tipped into its 
waters. The Lea, a stream most important to Londoners, lost all 
trout in some of the upper reaches owing to the accumulation 
of mud banks, due in the first case to the cessation of an old 
mill. Industry should not come second to a sport, but trout, 
like fishermen, are important because they announce a danger ; 
and there is no question about the duty of keeping streams 
and lakes pure. So the fishermen and the Friends of the 
Lakes will have the support of a very ordinary public in 
their campaign to save the waters, even the colour of the 
waters, from pollution. May they succeed, as protestant 
fishermen succeeded a few years ago, on behalf of the Wye. 


The Technique of Song 

Students of birds have become so ardent that the minutest 
point is not omitted. Here are two examples of the thorough- 
ness of observation. Thorburn, that most faithful of artists in 
this field, painted a picture of a cuckoo singing with its beak 
shut. The question at once arose: do cuckoos, or other birds, 
sing without opening the beak? It is not so easy as may be 
thought to make quite sure, but one observer, at any rate, of 
my acquaintance feels tolerably confident that he has refuted 
Thorburn, that the cuckoo opens its bill to let out that clear, 
if sometimes irritating, major third. The same observer iias 
completely whitewashed the male lesser spotted woodpecker, 
A pair has been nest-making in a tree in his paddock for the 
last three weeks or more; and the cock-bird, so far from 
idling, has done rather more than his share of the work of 
excavation. The male birds of a good many species have a 
passion for nest-making. The wren is the standard example. 
He will build a “cock nest ” within three days, and repeat the 
process several times. The brush turkey of Australia, most 
successfully transplanted to Whipsnade, is not only the sole 


_nest-buiider, for the hen confines herself to laying eggs in the 


early layers of the heap: he will go on scratching up leaves 
into the heap for months longer than the work is needed for 
hatching out the eggs! 

* * * x 


Sham Garden Cities 

What is a garden city? I drove last week through some 
houses that were given the name, and they seemed to me to 
constitute a particularly good specimen of riband development. 
It is a pity that the name should be misused. It connotes a 
very definite idea. The purpose of the garden city proper—as 
seen, for example, at Letchworth and Welwyn—is the de- 
centralisation of factories. The founders had a picture of 
factories adjacent to the country homes of the workers, who 
would thus live in the country without the necessity of 
choosing between long daily journeys or life ina slum. A good 
deal of the rather formal plan of the original design has gone 
by the board, especially the idea of an agricultural belt that 
might supply the workers direct with fresh food, but the 
garden city remains in essence true to the original idea, and 
by general confession, though it is the butt of some sarcasm, 
the central purpose is the best answer yet found to excessive 
urbanisation. Groups or lines of houses that boast a narrow 
garden between themselves and the road do not constitute a 
garden city. In the best of the garden cities the nightingales 
are now singing with full gusto. 


* *x * * 


In the Garden 

In the orchard counties a good many experiments are being 
made by private growers, as well as at the research stations, 
in regard to fruit-tree pests. One very expert fruit-farmer is 
inclined to think that spraying with lime-sulphur may lower 
vitality, and so make the blossom more liable to frost, if 
applied at all late in the year. With regard to a cure for 
canker, several substances are being tried, including Melo, 
a proprietary cure of promise. If this oily chemical should 
fulfil hopes it will concern most of us, for every gardener, who 
grows even a few fruit trees, must ask himself whether it is 
worth while planting Cox’s Orange Pippin. It is beyond all 
cavil the best dessert apple (and perhaps its one known parent, 
Ribstone Pippin, comes second). The troubles are that it is a 
shy bearer, cankers easily and is very fastidious about soil. It 
has been completely grubbed up in some districts—for the 
evil of refusing to bear sufficient fruit. However, if the soil 
is lightened (supposing it to be naturally heavy), if it is grown 
as a bush, not as a standard, and if it is given a congenial 
neighbour, it may be grown in most gardens. The neighbours 
chiefly used in Worcestershire for helping to set the fruit on 
the Cox’s is Worcester Pearmain, which, in spite of the critics, 
is the best of the very early apples, if Irish Peach is excepted. 
In Berkshire I saw it very successfully grown as a cordon with 
James Grieve as its fertilising neighbour. After the Cox, the 
most seductive apple to my taste is St. Everard, and it is 
much less fastidious. The only good English apples that I 
have eaten at this date are King’s Acre Pippin, a marvellous 
keeper, and D’arcy Spice. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


THE ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Mr. Douglas Reed’s objection to “your advocacy of 
most liberal, if not unquestioning, admission of immigrants 
to England” seems to me to confuse the results of what is 
happening under the Government’s present policy regarding 
immigrants with what would happen if a more liberal and far- 
sighted policy were adopted. (No one, so far as I know, 
advocates completely unrestricted and unregulated admission.) 

First, he believes that a large proportion of the immigrants 
now entering are of a type which will be of “no gain to 
this country.” So far as this is true, it is mainly due to 
the fact that, under the regulations of the Home Office, before 
an immigrant is admitted he must prove that he has either 
capital enough to maintain himself or well-to-do friends who 
through one of the recognised refugee organisations will 
guarantee both the cost of his maintenance in this country 
and that of his eventual migration. This results in bringing 
in chiefly elderly commercial and professional people, and in 
excluding the artisans and agricultural workers who might be 
useful either to this country or to the colonies. 

Mr. Reed mentions instances of immigrants who are 
enjoying safe positions in hospitals, Government offices, &c. 
Considering the rigidity of the restrictions on aliens obtaining 
paid employment, such cases must be few indeed. Broadly 
speaking, the regulations grant permits to work only to domestic 
workers and nurses—occupations in which there is an acknow- 
ledged shortage—and in a few other cases where there is 
water-tight proof of no ousting or undercutting of British 
workers. 

As to military service, whether under conscription or other- 
wise, I agree that if a more liberal policy were adopted it ought 
to impose the obligations as well as grant the privileges of 
citizenship. But of the present immigrants, I doubt whether 
more than a negligible proportion are males of military age. 
Through a recent Parliamentary question, I suggested the 
formation of a British Foreign Legion, which might utilise 
the services of some of the thousands of S»vaniards, members 
of the International Brigade recently fighting in Spain, anti- 
Fascist Germans, Austrians and Czechs, who have shown their 
courage in combating Fascism at home and have military train- 
ing and often valuable war experience. I was told that the 
proposal would not fit in with the British military system! 
So these brave men are left to rot in the refugee camps of 
France or to live the lives of hunted fugitives in their own 
land. 

As to the other advantages to ourselves of a more generous 
policy, let us remember that, in the opinion of population 
experts, we are on the verge of a decline in population so 
steep that we are “ heading for extinction.” Let us remember 
that there are Colonies and Dominions within the British 
Empire so underpopulated that they provide the aggressor 
Dictator nations with both an excuse and an opportunity for 
aggression. Let us remember all we have gained in the past, 
from Huguenot times onwards, by importing foreigners with 
expert knowledge of the industries and markets of their 
countries of origin. And let us remember, lastly, our own 
traditions as a refuge for the persecuted.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I am writing to endorse Mr. Douglas Reed’s letter. 
I am afraid I still regard the case for wholesale refugee- 
immigration to be non-proven. However, as you maintain 
that the immigrants will prove a blessing to the country, you 
will surely agree that one of the first proofs of their bona fides 
would have been to volunteer for National Service. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of them have done 
so up to date.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
BERYL SAVAGE. 
Hyver Farm, Barnet Gate, Nr. Arkley, Herts. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SirR,—May I reply to Mr. Reed’s letter on the subject of 
immigrants to this country and his suggestion that they should 
be compelled to serve in the armed forces? 

We already know from Mr. Reed’s books that he has no 
love for the Jews. With that I am not concerned; most 
racial generalisations are ethnographically foolish, and when 
action is based on them may involve such abstract injustice 
that the second state is worse than the first, and the persecutor 
sinks to a lower moral level than the persecuted. 

What I am concerned with is this: Mr. Reed suggests 
that “immigrants ” will be provided with “cushy jobs ” (how 
easily the 1914 slang comes back) and that they ought, there- 
fore, to be forced into the army. I wish to tell Mr. Reed 
(a) that the Home Office regulations are almost unassailable, 
there are no jobs for refugees, if such jobs are likely to prevent 
British employment, and (b) that during the last six months I 
have met many Austrians, Czechs and Germans—Jews and 
“ Aryans ”’—and that these men, almost without exception, 
have expressed to me their desire to join the army. They 
are puzzled that with thousands of men available, trained at 
the expense of another State, England should not have formed 
a Foreign Legion. If a Foreign Legion was formed tomorrow 
conscription might be desirable, in the interests of uniformity 
and justice, but it would nor be necessary. 

As a partial solution of both the refugee and the recruiting 
problem, Mr. Reed’s idea is a good one, but there was no 
need for him to be offensive until it had been put to the test 
and failed.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 

10 Pembroke Court, Edwardes Square, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Although I landed at Harwich only three months 
ago, and thus being a refugee who certainly does not know 
much about England and her people, I venture to refer 
to Mr. Douglas Reed on his letter, “The Privileges of 
Immigrants.” I hope you would not mind me saying some- 
thing against it. 

As I understood this letter, Mr. Reed nearly charges us 
with the privilege of not being compelled te join any of 
the branches of the regular army of any English military 
formation. It made me feel for the first time since I came 
here that there are people who consider our presence in this 
country with envy. Just as if we would have chosen to leave 
our homes spontaneously and voluntarily and as if we intended 
to make a business of the permission to reside which the 
English Government generously presented to us. Do not 
people realise what it means being expelled from your country 
without anything but your bare life? If they would like to 
imagine our situation they should perceive what they have 
got to do, namely, to be happy of their good luck and 
generously try to help those who are suffering in so many parts 
of Europe. And as regards the “ privilege of not being con- 
scripted,” I dare tell you that I tried to join a_ special 
branch of the R.A. myself and I was told the fact of my non- 
English nationality makes my willingness impossible to be 
realised. Believe me, all those who came to this country as 
refugees are perfectly conscious of the attitude they should 
adopt as concerns England, and there might probably be no 
one who feels more the blessing of freedom like here than we 
who missed it for years perhaps. 

I know—and not thinking of the inevitable few exceptions 
you will agree—the lot of us as well as myself feel most 
grateful towards Great Britain, and everyone is ready at any 
moment to accept all the duties English subjects have to 
accomplish. But what opportunity have we got to prove that? 
Let us join the forces and we will demonstrate how many 
grateful subjects your country has got in us.—Yours faithfully, 


1 Neasden Lane, London, N.W. Io. H. Mayer. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMATS TODAY 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—May another traveller add a line to the true and timely 
article which appeared under this title in your April 28th 
issue? Like the writer, my profession causes me to travel widely 
in Europe and gives me the opportunity of keeping in close 
touch with diplomats of many States. The judgements passed 
upon our own representatives are often far from flattering, 
not because of any spleen or envy, but because of the absence 
among certain of these representatives of that “application of 
intelligence and tact” so readily associated with this branch 
of the Government service. After all, it is only a branch, 
though often one has to stop and think whether its members 
really realise this. 

My recent trip was made with one of the most prominent 
business men from one of the Dominions, but let it be stated 
at once, a man who by education and upbringing could have 
held his own with any diplomat. He had letters to almost 
everybody of importance on this continent from the highest 
quarters at home. When I suggested that we should call on 
the British representative in a certain capital, he smiled ironi- 
cally, and remarked, “I want information, not to be treated 
like a kid!” It is, unfortunately, only too true that such 
travellers have long adopted the habit of going rather to 
British and American foreign correspondents for their informa- 
tion. The reason is obvious. Either the visitor is treated in that 
off-handed manner indicative of indifference or supercilious- 
ness, or he is ushered into the august presence only to find 
after a quarter of an hour’s conversaticn that the diplomat con- 
cerned is hopelessly out of touch with the real situation in 
that State. 

British diplomats are supposed to be good mixers, yet how 
rarely do they mix with any but their own class! - For ex- 
ample, in a country which has been much to the front lately, 
how much does our representative know about the leaders of 
the party now in power? A few meetings at official functions, 
a luncheon now and again, and that is ail. Or, if it is not so, 
then his conception of things must indeed be strange to have 
swallowed so much twaddle during the past few months. But 
his interest has been in circles which have as much to do 
with the making of policy in the State to which he is accre- 
dited as I have with the making of British foreign policy! 

Or take another case. In a particular State, the minorities 
problem was long all-important. Our representative knew so 
little about the real situation after three months’ residence 
that he ventured to suggest to one of its leading representa- 
tives it would be a good thing if the minority concerned was 
given a few schools. This minority had proportionately <s 
many schools as the ruling race! 

In another instance, a well-known professor complained to 
the writer that the political party then playing a leading réle 
in another State never kept our diplomatic representative in- 
formed of things. When I asked a promirent member of the 
party, he merely shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘“ What’s 
the use? ” 

As a traveller who owes much to foreign correspondents 
for his information, may I add a word about the relations 
between our diplomats and these responsible exponents of 
public opinion? To get an interview in any of the bigger 
capitals is, I understand, almost impossible. But that is not 
so serious. It is generally not the correspondent who is the 
loser. It is, however, hardly tactful and diplomatic to have 
done as a prominent diplomat has done—viz., by his out- 
spoken criticism of the Press representatives to have alienated 
most of them against him. Tact appears to have been thrown 
to the winds when he could consider it one of his greatest 
achievements that a certain foreign correspondent, of world 
repute, had been compelled to leave the State in which he had 
honourably represented his newspaper for years. Yet it can be 
openly stated, even today, that when the history of the past 
few years comes to be written, the British foreign correspon- 
dents, and not the diplomats, will have proved to be right in 
their diagnosis of the situation in Europe. 

Another issue which would take a column in itself is the 
relationship between the diplomats and the local British com- 
munity. That, however, is common knowledge and needs no 
expansion here. 

But, Sir, is it fair to place the responsibility upon the diplo- 
mats themselves in the majority of cases? Is it not rather 
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with the system? Such people, trained as they have been in 
class seclusion from earliest years, would not be able to inter- 
pret public opinion at home. If a Hitler were to rise to 
power in Britain, would they know how to deal with him? 
As little as the Junkers of the Reich. Does not the crux of 
the matter lie in the fact that we lack a national system of 
education? 

Have we forgotten that even “sound diplomacy was the 
invention of middle-class citizens” trained, not in a particu- 
lar school, but in broader fields.—Yours faithfully, 

ANOTHER TRAVELLER. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Having for some years been thrown into constant contact 
with British diplomatic officials, I read with profound interest 
and hearty concurrence the two articles on the diplomatic 
service in your issue of April 28th. 

It is high time some such exposé was made of a public 
department which less than any other is open to the scrutiny 
of public opinion in the homeland. Only those of us who live 
in foreign countries can understand and appreciate its 
disastrous delinquencies. Indeed, I have come definitely 
to the conclusion that of all the enemies of our country none 
does us more harm abroad than we suffer from the “ superior” 
ignorance and obstinate credulity of the officials of our diplo- 
matic service. Our Foreign Office is in urgent need of a 
chief who would subject it to the thorough spring-cleaning 
which the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain carried out in the 
Colonial Office. In the diplomatic service are seen at their 
worst some of the faults which are prevalent throughout our 
Civil Service, and which would not be tolerated for an instant 
in the fighting services. The members of the “first division” 
aristocracy, commencing as third secretaries, enter upon their 
duties with the assumption that admission into the charmed 
circle entitles them to regard themselves as omniscient 
Admirable Crichtons, fully competent to oversee and direct 
every detail of the work of “lesser breeds” like attachés, 
archivists, clerks, typists, messengers and so forth, or even 
officers of another department outside the Foreign Office. 
They are encouraged to act on the supposition that any diplo- 
matic secretary, however young and inexperienced, is certain 
to be better informed on any subject whatever than “sub- 
ordinates,” many of whom have acquired by long and wide 
experience, sometimes added to a professional or technical 
training, an intimate and expert knowledge which the 
“superior ” secretary entirely lacks. And infantile secretaries, 
instead of being sent out to their first post abroad in some 
embassy or large legation, where they are likely to find an 
appropriate footing, and receive a better training, are too 
frequently posted to small legations where circumstances may 
easily leave them in responsible positions which they are 
entirely unfitted to fill. Only those who have become intimate 
with the muddles and mistakes, and the waste of public time 
and money, which this system produces can realise its 
disastrous consequences. 

The writer of your leading article refers to the tradition that 
“no one is dropped except for inefficiency too flagrant to be 
ignored.” I have seen some of the unfortunate results of this 
criminal practice, and have in mind one particularly flagrant 
case, the details of which, if published, would create a 
sensation. Suffice it to say here that the considerable sum in 
pay and allowances received by the diplomat in question repre- 
sented an inexcusable waste of public money. This idea is of 
course fully in harmony with that which regards the diplomatic 
body as a sort of sacred caste, the Pharisees of British 
officialdom—not as other men—and this accounts for the 
snobbery so prevalent among them. One Minister of my 
acquaintance, whom I suspect to be identical with “the 
Minister to A,” divides his British community into “big 
men” and “small fry,” according to their income, and only 
the opinion of the “big man” is worth the attention of his 
“Olympian judgement.” The remoteness of the average British 
Legation from the man-in-the-street is in conspicuous contrast 
with—e.g.,—the average American Legation. My own observa- 
tion would suggest that Mr. Leonard Barnes is substantially 
correct when he asserts that our embassies and legations abroad 
are mainly concerned to support the interests of large industrial 
and investment groups. 

In his recent book on Diplomacy, Mr. Harold Nicolson 
deplores the lack of psychological acumen which the Foreign 
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Office displays in its appointments. This criticism is amply 
justified. A Minister who is clearly cut out for a Balkan 
capital is sent to Scandinavia, another who would obviously be 
at his best in the Far East is sent to South America, a Roman 
Catholic is sent to an Orthodox State, on the childish assump- 
tion that because religious convictions are immaterial in British 
official life, the same is necessarily true of other countries. 
—Yours, &c., Dp. BD. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—M. de la Bedoyére, when his broad statements are 
criticised in detail, pushes the discussion back into vague pro- 
positions. I suggest that the practical value of these broad 
statements can only be arrived at by criticism in detail. It ‘is 
not practical to talk of Great Britain as “controlling” the 
products of the territories comprised in the British Empire. 
She is the principal member in a partnership of nations most 
of whom control themselves, and India is rapidly becoming 
one of that number, having been trained and educated by 
Britain. 

The resources in raw materials of that partnership are not 
out of proportion to its population, some 4oo millions ; and, 
M. de la Bedoyére adds, the U.S.A. and Russia another 
250 millions. 

In actual fact, Germany has always been able to purchase 
raw materials at world prices, which, again, in practice, cannot 
te controlied. Her present difficulty in being short of foreign 
currency is entirely of her own making and due to her 
exaggerated system of war preparations, which is injurious 
to world trade, and so to the whole world, including herself. 
The suggested “inquiry into the matter in the light of the 
welfare and happiness of the ordinary man of every nation” 
is another vague proposal. In practice, presumably, it means: 
“Does the ordinary German or Italian suffer economic loss 
due to the ‘control’ of raw materials by the Democracies? ” 
That very inquiry was proposed in the League of Nations and 
refused by the German Government, no doubt for good 
reasons of their own. 

I do not think we need take much notice of the “moral 
indignation in Germany.” It is an artificial movement created 
and nourished by propaganda from above. Mein Kampf shows 
how little Herr Hitler thought of colonies. Moral indignation 
in the German nation at present is rather discredited, when 
the terrible persecution of the Jews, the rape of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the wholesale violation of treaties, pacts and pledges 
has roused no meral indignation—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, C. J. Eyres. 

16 Burghley Road, Wimbledon. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Mr. Michael de la Bedoyére says that when he proposed 
we should give Germany political control of some of the terri- 
tories in which raw materials are found he “ was not thinking 
specifically of the former German colonies.” But that is 
precisely what anyone who wishes to give Germany political 
control of territories ought to be thinking of. He is otherwise 
making quite a vague suggestion without thinking what it 
What are the territories oversea which Mr. de la 
Bedoyére would propose to put, with their human populations, 
under the political control of Herr Hitler and his Gestapo? 
Germans are naturally concerned to have facilities for pro- 
curing raw materials equal to those which other peoples have, 
and, so far as they are today at a disadvantage, I agree that 
we should be ready to equalise economic opportunity, without 
giving the Nazis political control. So long as Germany is 
what it is today the political control exercised by the demo- 
cratic States over the territories which supply raw materials 
is a strengthening of our defensive position which it would be 
madness in us to diminish. That control inconveniences 
Germany only in so far as the German Government entertains 
schemes for the forcible extent of its dominion which are 
thwarted by it. I do not think that there is any evidence 
of “ indignation ” felt by Germans at the territories in question 
being governed by British, French, Dutch and Belgians, except 
by such Germans as share the Nazi aggressive designs. It may 
be remembered that Herr Hitler himself, when he wrote 
Mein Kampf, regarded the desire for oversea territories on the 
part of Germany as an aberration.—Yours, &c., 
CONTEMPLATOR. 


THE NEGEB AND THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—In a letter in The Spectator of April 28th I accused 
official Zionism of indifference to the future of the Arab small 
cultivator displaced by Jewish colonists in Palestine. Mr. 
Israel Cohen denies this, and brings up once more the familiar 
Government report which showed, to quote his words, “that 
over a period of Io years only 664 Arab families had been 
displaced. The remainder had become absorbed again in 
agriculture or found other employment . . .” But does not 
this mean that 664 displaced families were destitute at the 
time of the investigation? The remainder, whether absorbed 
or not, had still been turned out of their holdings and thrown 
on to the labour market. We are not told how many had 
sunk to the status of day labourers. The native Palestinian 
labourer has no minimum wage or statutory working day won 
for him by a trade union, no health or unemployment insur- 
ance ; his only protection is the mercy of Allah. 

I have never supposed that any blame attached to the 
Jewish purchasers, or that they were under any legal obliga- 
tion to settle the cultivators they displaced. But is not Zionism 
at its best inspired by a profound religious ideal? Will Mr. 
Cohen deny that Zionism in Palestine has a moral obligation 
to all, and not only to the Chosen People? He tells us that 
provision has been made for the fellahin of the Huleh Basin, 
and in some other cases. Justice demands that there should 
be compulsory provision in all cases, the cost to be shared 
between the seller (wealthy absentee landlords in some cases) 
and the Jewish syndicate that buys the land. 

If Zionism has always shown consideration for the displaced 
Arab, why have some of its major prophets recently insisted 
on the “empty spaces in Arabia,’ on which the Arabic- 
speaking majority of Palestine might be concentrated to leave 
the land available for the National Home? The Balfour 
Declaration promised “the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people,” it did not undertake 
to transmute the whole of Palestine into an exclusive Jewish 
State. Did Lord Balfour in 1917 imagine that in 20 years 
Jews would form more than one-third of the population, and 
that they would then refuse to accept the status of a numerical 
minority? That, in fact, they would pose as the rightful 
owners of Palestine, and deny the rights of a people that has 
lived in the land without a break for 1,300 years, and of whom 
many must have in their veins the blood of Canaanites and 
of Philistines—yes, and of Israel, too? 

“Jewish procedure has evoked the friendly appreciation of 
all impartial inquirers.” The testimony of many British and 
other European residents in Palestine emphatically refutes this. 
Many, like myself, have gone to Palestine in sympathy with 
the Jews in their great difficulties and with admiration for the 
material achievements of Jewish colonists. They have seen 
that friendship between individual Jews and Arabs exists. But 
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at the same time they have been repelled and alienated by 
the extravagant ambitions and the callous egotism of Zionist 
policy, to which they find themselves inevitably opposed. 
The “economic absorptive capacity” is not enough. The 
Government must also take into account the “ psychological 
absorptive capacity ” of the Palestinian people. The patience 
of that people has been worn out by the tragic blunders of 
Government policy, for which Zionism must share the 
responsibility. The “psychological absorptive capacity” of 
Palestine has sunk to zero. Many Arabs, who are not ex- 
tremists, would say it has become a negative quantity.—Yours 
faithfizily, G. E. Kirk. 
zg Alexandra Road, Dorchester, Dorset. 


ASPECTS OF CONSCRIPTION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Conscription appears to be accepted by the vast majority 
of the population, and this is so much to the good. But 
there is a rift in the lute which must make many anxious— 
not, perhaps, lest the country should be disrupted, but lest 
the external effect of the gesture may be diminished. That 
rift is the failure to conscript wealth at the same time; a 
failure which is too readily interpreted as a hoid by vested 
interests over the present Government sufficient to make it 
National only in name and not in spirit. Many who support 
the present measure must feel a twinge of conscience which 
would be allayed if a like conscription of wealth had been 
simultaneously put forward. 

This silent acceptance of the present measure arises from a 
realisation of the difficulties attendant on conscription of 
wealth ; for it is true that the methods advocated appear worse 
than the disease. Capital levies and so on, if they do not 
destroy real wealth, render it unrealisable, for the realisation 
of wealth depends on confidence, and such measures destroy 
confidence. It is the misfortune of Labour that, while it has 
diagnosed the disease, it has advocated impractical remedies. 

The difficulties are great, but not insuperable. The road 
has been mile-posted by Capt. H. Macmillan in his book 
The Middle Way, and the same idea has been developed in 
my book Unity, National and Imperial. It is the principle of 
controlled dividend as now applied to public utility companies. 
The gradual extension of this principle to companies pro- 
ducing and handling the essentials of modern civilisation has 
been pleaded by Capt. Macmillan in the realm of industry and 
by myself in the realm of agriculture. There is there envisaged 
a gradual extension such as would have been possible in 
normal times. But times are not normal, and the question 
arises whether, in the present exigences, a uniform application 
of the principle to all companies would not be possible. If it 
be possible, the internal rift would be healed and the external 
effect of such action would be far greater than that of the 
present measure of conscription of man power. 

The details, no doubt, require working out, but the broad 
principles are clear. They include: 

(1) The limitation of dividends of all companies, public 
and private, to, say, a maximum of § per cent. or the average 
of the previous three years. Clearly, this latter is necessary ; 
for where companies, such as the banks, have stabilised their 
dividends at a higher figure, much of the capital has already 
changed hands at a figure which gives only a small return on 
the price paid, and a reduction of dividend would cause harm 
to large numbers of small. investors. 

(2) A limitation to the accumulation of reserves and to the 
payment for capital extensions out of earnings. 

(3) The increase of capital to be limited to the issue of 
shares for cash received. 

(4) The establishment of courts of appeal. In any such 
measure hard cases must arise, and these courts would corre- 
spond to the provisions for medical inspection and conscien- 
tious objection in the case of conscription of man power. 
With the information available from Income Tax returns 
there should be little difficulty in arriving at decisions where 
appeals were made. 


With such limitations, trade would continue to be conducted 
on its present basis, and, where profits in excess of those 
defined were realised, they would be appropriated by the 
State. The incentive to getting rich quick through the in- 
flation of capital values, which is the real grievance behind the 


opposition to the present measure, would be removed. It may 
even be possible that the end, now being somewhat blindly 
scught by gradual extension of the field of public utilities, 
miay be more quickly attained by the immediate enforcement 
of such a measure and the gradual release of business devoted 
to non-essentials as times become more normal.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. MartTIN LEAKE. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—The article by Gérard Boutelleau on Conscription 
interests me greatly, since I myself will be called up for 
service in two years’ time. And if I thought that a correct 
impression of conscription was given in this article, I would 
not oppose it. But the writer of the article has completely 
omitted what is, after all, the most important part of con- 
scription—that is military training. That the change of 
environment, the comradeship, the discipline and the physical 
exertion are beneficial no one will deny. ‘But I do suggest 
that the effect which military training will have on the minds 
of these conscripts is very serious, and it is a matter which 
has been almost entirely neglected. The conscripts will be 
trained to destroy human life, they will be taught to regard 
war as something to be expected—almost something to be 
desired—so that they might show their skill and knowledge. 
The immediate effect of conscription is, perhaps, to lessen 
the likelihood of war by warning the aggressors. But in 
the long run it will make the young men of this country far 
more ready to accept war and will therefore make war more 
probable.—Yours faithfully, C. BRIAN PHILLIPS. 
Bootham School, York. 


ARE STATISTICIANS LIARS ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Worsnop, far outdoing in scientific caution the 
Medical Research Council, to whose report he refers, dis- 
misses Mr. R. M. Moore’s table of comparative death-rates 
as “valueless” because it is not “supported by data as to 
environmental situation, habits of life, anthropological charac- 
teristics, &c., &c., of each of the 628,000 individuals con- 
cerned.” In this I think he is over-cautious, but he certainly 
shows a critical spirit that commands respect: which makes it 
all the more surprising that he should be so ready to draw 
conclusions from the discredited B.M.A. inquiry, which cer- 
tainly fulfils none of the conditions he mentions, and which 
also commits the “howler” of comparing the death-rates of 
non-comparable age-groups. 

As regards Mr. Moore’s investigation: both the Medical 
Research Council and Newsholme in Vital Statistics agree 
that, when all allowance is made for the special difficulties of 
interpreting insurance figures, and for further complicating 
factors that are discussed by Moore himself and by others, 
there remains strong evidence that, when a simple division is 
made between abstainers and non-abstainers, the former have 
a lower mortality rate. Whether this relation between absti- 
nence and longevity indicates a direct causal connexion is, of 
course, quite another matter, and if Mr. Worsnop will re-read 
my letter he will see that it is one on which I did not attempt 
to pronounce. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Worsnop’s anti-teetotal prefer- 
ences, but only with his arguments: and I certainly do not 
want to dispute the pronouncement of the Medical Research 
Council that the statistical evidence so far available does not 
suggest that strictly moderate drinking shortens life-—Yours 
faithfully, MarGARET KNIGHT. 

University of Aberdeen. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—On March 4th, a British financier visiting Norway 
informed an Oslo banker, quite definitely, of the German 
intention to occupy Czecho-Slovakia on the 15th. My in- 
formant, a Norwegian friend on whose accuracy I can rely, 
had this from the banker in question. I am aware that “what 
the soldier (or in this case the banker) said is not evidence ”; 
nevertheless, I feel perfectly satisfied that the facts are as I 
have stated them.—yYours faithfully, 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
Donnington Priory, Newbury. 
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DICTATORSHIP IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


By SIR JOHN 


In 1933 the Newfoundland Parliament by a unanimous vote 
surrendered its function of government in return for financial 
assistance from the British Government and accepted govern- 
ment by a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State. 
The normal democratic form of self-government of a Dominion 
thus disappeared. The word “dictatorship ” as a description 
of the new form of government is, however, a misnomer, as 
is evident from the argument of this book itself. One of the 
objections taken by the author to the Commission form of 
government which he discusses is based on the fact that the 
Commission is not an autocratic body, but is controlled closely 
by the Secretary of State, who is himself controlled in his 
turn by the British Parliament. 

The course adopted in 1933 was inevitable. Had the British 
Government not intervened, had it refused to guarantee the 
debt of the Donynion or to come to its assistance with grants- 
in-aid from the Imperial exchequer, default by Newfoundland 
would have followed, her credit w~. d have disappeared, and 
chaos would have ensued, followed by starvation conditions 
over large areas of the island. 

The economic conditions of Newfoundland are precarious 
and peculiar. The Royal Commission whose recommendations 
led to the appointment of the Commission of Government 
state in its report that “the codfishery has always been, and 
must continue to be, the mainstay of the island.” This dictum 
provides the text for Mr. Lodge’s book. He disputes the 
statement with vigour and with arguments which it is 
exceedingly hard to meet. Some light is thrown on the 
question by the recently published Annual Report of the 
Commission of Government for the year 1938. The number 
of codfishermen is about 30,000. The estimated net value of 
the fishery to the fishermen in 1938 was some 2,200,000 dollars. 
The average return to the fisherman was thus about 72 dollars. 
These results were obtained only with the help of material 
assistance from the Government. The Report states: “. . 
any slight improvement this year was really artificial and due 
to the action of Government in guaranteeing exporters against 
loss, which enabled exporters to pay fishermen higher prices 
than conditions in foreign markets really warranted.” In 
addition, the Government allowed a so-called “rebate,” but 
in fact a cash subsidy, of one dollar aud fifty cents on each 
hogshead of salt used by the fisherman in salting his codfish. 
Even with these extraneous aids to prosperity, the codfishery 
returned to the fisherman less than £15 per head for the 
year’s work. And it must be remembered that the majority 
of the fishermen are heads of families. Mr. Lodge estimates 
that at least fifty and perhaps sixty per cent. of the population 
are dependent on the fishery. The standard of life of this 
large section of the population is miserably low. The cod- 
fishery is indeed a very feeble “mainstay of the island.” 

The Report cf the Commission of Government for 1938 
offers no information about the numbers to whom it was 
necessary to afford relief during that year. At the time of the 
inquiry by the Royal Commission in 1933 a quarter of the 
whole population was in receipt of relief from the Government, 
and Mr. Lodge estimates that “the proportion of the fishing 
section needing such help must be somewhere between one- 
third and one-half.” No statistics are anywhere available to 
support the estimate, but it is only too clear that an average 
income of less than £15 is quite inadequate to support the 
life of the fisherman and his family for a year without help 
of some kind. 

In the book the Commission of Government is criticised 
for its failure to concentrate on the only apparent remedy for 
the unsatisfactory econemic position of the island. The first 
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Dictatorship in Newfoundland. 
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Commission at a very early date adopted a tentative scheme of 
land settlement. The story of Markland, told at length in 
Chapter XV of the book, is both striking and romantic. A 
start was made with ten families, whose men had been un- 
employed and on the dole for long periods. They were town- 
dwellers, and on a bleak April morning they left St. John’s 
for the great venture, which, if successful, would turn them 
into smallho!ders in a very lovely valley some sixty miles from 
the city. As the months passed, the recovery of morale and 
the improvement in physical condition of themselves and their 
families was astounding. The settlement was managed by 
four philanthropic citizens of St. John’s—all busy men, who 
gave up the whole of their leisure to the work of supervision. 
Mr. Lodge himself was the Commissioner in charge on behalf 
of the Government. There was criticism of the scheme from 
the start, based in part on ignorance of the details and the 
objects of the Markland system, and in part on the alleged 
luxury nature of the settlement. Other settlements were 
started, managed by young men who had been trained at 
Markland. Independent opinion of experts from Great Britain 
testified to the soundness of the lines adopted. 

In 1937 the first British Commissioners were replaced and 
the original policy was modified by their successors. The 
principle that the most satisfactory method to provide for an 
increasing population was to develop the agricultural resources 
of the island seems to have been replaced by a hope that 
artificial stimuli to the codfishery would prove to be a more 
popular and in the end a more effective method. The opera- 
tions at Markland were materially curtailed, and for the past 
three years no attempt has been made to increase the number 
of settlements. Today the number of families settled is less 
than it was in 1937. 

It it clear from the recent report of the Commission that 
inadequate progress has as yet been made in solving economic 
difficulties in Newfoundland. The success or failure of the 
system of Government by Commission must ultimately be 
judged by the improvement effected in the conditions of life 
of the inhabitants of Newfoundland. The difficulty is doubtless 
very great, but it cannot be claimed that progress has been 
adequate during the five years which have passed since the 
Commission first took charge. There are still sections where 
the population are entirely dependent on the dole, and are 
willing to remain so dependent. There are sections where no 
alternative means of livelihood can be found. The settlement 
at Lourdes, to which reference is made in the Report, consists 
of people who were moved from the rocks of the South coast. 
It has been a marked success. This fact encourages the belief 
that continuance of the policy of moving families from areas 
where no livelihood is obtainable to other areas where they 
can at least wrest a modest living from the soil should be 
followed with more energy. 

It is seldom remembered that the total population of New- 
foundland does not exceed that of the city of Bradford. The 
numbers to be dealt with are comparatively small, and a 
well-thought-out plan would entail only a justifiable expense. 
The present hand-to-mouth policy of subsidies to an un- 
economic industry combined with widespread relief leads 
nowhere and will never solve the problem with which the 
Commission is faced. It is certainly true that the island now 
enjoys a Government whose personnel is efficient and that 
the scandals which attached to political life have disappeared. 
At the same time, justification for the replacement of demo- 
cratic by bureaucratic government can be established only if 
the bureaucrat is able to accomplish what was outside the 
capacity of the politician—to raise the moral and economic 
standards of the is!and, and to think out and adopt a policy 
which promises to maintain the higher standards thus attained. 
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THROUGH INDIAN EYES 


Indian Pilgrimage. By Ranjee G. Shahani. (Michael Joseph. 
158s.) 

Mr. Epwarp GARNETT told Dr. Shahani that “an ounce of 

truth is worth.a gallon of gush.” The latter has taken this 

saying to heart, and has written a true book about India, which 

is a brave thing for anyone to do, especially an Indian. 

The whole truth can never be told about 330,000,000 people, 
but Dr. Shahani has made a courageous and typically Indian 
attempt to give us a picture of what he well calls the “ bright 
chaos” of his country. Typically Indian, because it combines 
depth with humour, like the Fables of Pilpai, and because of 
its remorseless sincerity. Those who tell us that Indians are 
inclined to draw the long-bow make a superficially correct 
observation (as who should say “ Englishmen are hypocrites ”), 
but they rarely see the basic integrity of Indian ideas. 
Dr. Shahani is honest with himself, with us, and with the land 
of his birth. He is a sympathetic interpreter between England 
and India, and the fact that he is married to a French lady 
may have added limpidity to an already clear style. . 

His “home town,” he tells us, #s Karachi, and his father, a 
prominent lawyer of that city, has properties in Sind which 
the author visited. One of the most striking chapters (“ His 
Majesty the Tapedar ”) describes how he was cheated on this 
farm by the grain merchant, by the family bailiff, and by a 
petty official in the irrigation department. Dr. Shahani makes 
no bones about the venality and cupidity of some of his 
countrymen: he tells us all kinds of amazing, horrifying and 
almost unbelievable stories, which would come ill, recorded 
by an English pen, but which it is right and proper that an 
Indian should describe, for they strengthen rather than 
diminish the picture as a whole . . . tout comprendre.... 

The Sindhi, Bengali and Madrasi bourgeoisie the author 
knows well, and he gives a very vivid picture of his own family. 
Vivid, and almost savage, but any Englishman who would 
understand the East should ponder over these domestic details 
with the greatest care. The same is true of Dr. Shahani’s 
observations on the Untouchables. Flippant at first sight, they 
contain a world of wisdom. He invited his sweeper to tea, 
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and records that awkward interview, and the disgust—indeed, 
the hate—of his household, with enchanting fidelity. 

Pernaps Dr. Shahani is too angular and quarrelsome to be 
the ideal guide to India ; and he does not know well the land 
of the five rivers from which (I take it) his own Aryan 
ancestors came. He should spend some time with an Indian 
regiment: that would correct his impression that most official 
Englishmen look down on “natives.” Nevertheless, he is a 
refreshingly candid writer. 

Mother India was a best-seller because it tickled the Anglo- 
Saxon appetite for moral indignation ; but here is an Indian, 
telling us, for instance, that the babies of working-women in 
a certain manufacturing town are all doped with opium so 
that they shall not cry. “That’s how the future generation 
of Indians is being reared,” said an Indian M.P. to the author. 
“The youngsters will grow up to be a burden to themselves 
and to the country. I have raised the question in the 
Assembly, but there are always more important things to be 
discussed.” 

More important things! Dr. Shahani does not cross the *’s 
of his indictment. Nevertheless it would be wrong to repre- 
sent Indian Pilgrimage as an accusation—however subtle— 
of the Indian people. The people—the peasants especi- 
ally—stand out by contrast to the avarice of the merchants, the 
love of display of the middle-classes, and the crookedness of 
the politicians: stand out simple and sane and fundamentaily 
good. Many of the author’s scenes remain etched in the 
memory: his grandmother’s visit to beg for a big allowance: 
the idiot with the head like a potato ““ they put the head in 
an iron cup as soon as the child is born, so it doesn’t grow... 
it’s a trick to wheedle money out of the people”): the inter- 
view with Pandit Nehru: his sister’s views on hockey and 
the talkies: a poor mother giving her dead child to the 
Jumna. . . . This last only those who have seen the same 
thing happen, at the same place, will accept as a faithful record 
of things seen. 

There is one curious contradiction. On page 32 the author 
quotes the authority of the Bhagavad Gita for saying that 
“there is, sometimes, no alternative to force.” But on page 296 
he says that “even Krishna, in the Bhagavad Gita, writes like 
a showman. He advises bad means to justify good ends. He 
upholds war on the ground that the men to be killed are 
already dead in the mind of God. Arjuna is merely a Divine 
instrument. Such reasoning is the delirium of silliness. But 
Indians, I say, are addicted to it.” .. . So was Cromwell, and 
silly he was not. 

English officials in India could profit enormously by this 
work: the Pilgrimage might be a way of revelation. So might 
it be for those legislators who voted the Indian Act of 1935, 
and who now look forward to a time when the free vote of a 
free people will work the magic they have been assured is 
inherent in democracy. It is not right to be cynical about our 
dealings with India, however. We have given her what we 
could: our language and institutions, law and order, roads and 
railways. Our shortcomings have been many, but our achieve- 
ments have also been many. Dr. Shahani does justice to both. 
His is a pioneer attempt to interpret modern India by a 
modern Indian. (Pandit Nuhru’s autobiography was a bril- 
liant piece of special pleading.) . .. There is hardly a dull page, 
and if there are some faise judgements (pages 125 to 140, for 
instance) they do not alter the fact that this is a revealing, 
informative, and thoroughly honest book. 

F. YEATS-BROWN. 


ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


Daughters of Queen Victoria. By E. F. Benson. 


12s. 6d.) 
IT may well be asked why none of Queen Victoria’s daughters 
even approached to her in force of character and personality. 
Though their father was a man of great distinction, all five of 
the daughters (two of whom are now living) fell short of 
carrying on the tradition—or the legend—that their mother 
created in her lifetime. Perhaps it was as well. Perhaps the 
Queen owed more to her position, and to the sheer length of 
tenure, than to her natural gifts. It is possible, but it is not 
likely. One cannot but imagine that in any walk of life 
Victoria would have distinguished herself from ordinary 
women. But even her idiosyncrasy would hardly have sur- 
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vived a childhood passed beneath the tutelage of the Prince ’ 


Consort. 
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Mediaeval 
Pageant. 


JOHN R. REINHARD 


The book mirrors the nature of the age, with its 
chivalry and cruelty, true love and false, beauty and 
ugliness. It resembles the Decameron in this, as in 
other respects, for all the stories spring from the talk 
of a company of people—historical personages— 
assembled in the great hall of a Welsh castle. 


The old description of the Canterbury Tales, ‘ Here 
is God's Plenty,’ applies with even greater force to 
Mediaeval Pageant. 660 pages. 15s. 


‘Things no white person ever saw’ 


Voodoo Gods 


by ZORA HURSTON 


‘ Here is an authoritative account of the whole weird 
business (Voodoo) as practised in Haiti and Jamaica, 
and there can be no doubt of the genuineness of the 
ceremonies described or of the sometimes startling 
nature of their results. —Liverpool Daily Post. 
With 24 astonishing photographs and actual 
music of Voodoo chants and songs. 15s. 


We Lived as 
Children 


KATHRYN HULME’S NOVEL 


Ralph Straus 
Frank Swinnerton 
Marie Tempest 
Sybil Thorndike 
Mary Dell 

7s. 6d. 


‘I cordially recommend it.’ 

‘The book is quick with feeling.’ 
“It is beautifully written.’ 

‘I enjoyed every page of it.’ 

‘It is an utterly charming book.’ 


Modern 
Sweden 


by CICELY HAMILTON 


‘If all travellers had always gone about with her 
sympathetic understanding, knowledge of essentials, 
and instinct for the significant trifle, we would not 
now have to bawl in one breath for Lxth peace and 
conscription. —H. M. Tomlinson in News Chronicle. 


With 16 pages of illustrations. Ts. 6d. 


All prices are net. Prospectuses post free 
from Dent's, 10, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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METHUEN 


Turgot 


and the Ancien Regime 
in Franee 


BOUGLAS DAKIN 


With a portrait and a map. 


No comprehensive study of Turgot’s life and 
administration has appeared in English during 
the last forty years. Many important facts 
concerning his career have since been discovered 
and this book therefore forms a_ useful 
addition to the history of the origins of the 
Revolution. 15s. 


Soldier of the 
Chureh 


A Life of Ignatius Loyola 
LUDWIG MARCUSE 


This accurate and significant study of the 
founder of the Jesuits should appeal to all 
readers who like an heroic, dramatic story of 
an inspiring life. 12s. 6d. 


Sheba’s Daughters 


A record of Travel in Southern Arabia 
H. St. J. B. PHILBY 


With many illustrations and a folding map. 
An account of a recent journey from Central 
Asia to the Indian Ocean by the first human 
being to have crossed Arabia from north to 
south. 21s. 


Companion into 
Gloueestershire 


R. P. BECKINSALE 


In this fascinating book the architectural 
treasures of Gloucestershire, its historical and 
literary associations, and the secrets of its 
footpath ways are interwoven with the lives 
of its people. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Made in England 
DOROTHY HARTLEY 


With over 200 illustrations. 
A well illustrated record of rural crafts still 
extant—thatching, weaving, saddlery, pottery, 
brickmaking, etc. “‘ Most interesting . .. a 
book I most thoroughly recommend.”—David 
Garnett in the New Statesman. 15s. 
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One excellent change in family tradition is to be credited 
to Queen Victoria. At her accession, not only was the Royal 
Family entirely German in descent, but it was taken as an 
assumption that it should continue to recruit its spouses from 
among the lesser German royalties. The betrothal of the 
Prince of Wales to a Danish princess was a departure ill- 
regarded by the ruling families of Germany. But the Prince 
himself, so incredibly fortunate in this very marriage, set up 
a vehement opposition to the proposal that his sister should 
marry the future Duke of Argyll. His own German instinct 
was shocked by the mixing of royal blood with that of an 
exalted subject ; and he supported his objection by consti~ 
tutional arguments in the best manner of Stockmar. The 
Queen carried it against him. In this she did great service to 
her family, not merely by widening its biological possibilities, 
but by breaking away from the German conception of royalty 
as a thing apart. As far back as 1772 far-sighted statesmen 
had pointed to the infinite. mischief inherent in the Royal 
Marriage Act: it was Princess Louise’s marriage to Lord 
Lorne in 1871 which finally dispelled such apprehensions. 


The: Queen took an exacting view of family duty. “A 
married daughter,” she wrote, “I must have living with mé.” 
It was not for this reason that she encouraged the advances 
of Lord Lorne, who was excluded by political considerations 
from a permanent position in her home. But both Prince 
Christian and Prince Henry of Battenberg were found to fulfil 
a rdle most useful to her ; they married her younger daughters 
without removing them abroad. It was largel-’ due to this 
skilful arrangement, and to the devotion of }2r sons-in-law, 
that the Queen underwent such an astonishing rebirth in 
spirits and activity in the last years of her reign. She had 
enjoyed the part of a young mother. In the 1860’s she suffered 
a total change. The morbidity of which she had shown sighs 
after her mother’s death settled around her in her widowhood 
like a black fog. For years on end she felt more keenly for the 
dead than for the living. At Princess Alice’s wedding ‘at 
Osborne in 1862 she behaved in a manner which would have 
been thought gruesome at a funeral. Slowly did she accept 
the privileges of a grandmother ; but as a great-grandmother 


“Passionately 
urgent politics” 
ROBERT LYND, News Chronicle 
DAVID GARNETT in the New Statesman 
writes 
“The services of Mr G. L. Steer to 
truth, and to all men who care 
for fair-dealing and humanity 
have been very great. 


G. L. STEER’S 


latest book 


JUDGMENT ON 
GERMAN AFRICA 


is by far the most important 
book that he has written. It 
ought, I think, to be read by 
every thinking man and woman, 
and for English people it is the 
most necessary warning of a 
little-suspected danger.” 


JUDGMENT ON GERMAN 
AFRICA by G. L. Steer is ob- 
tainable from all bookse'lers, 
price 12/6 net, and is published 
by HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4 





tions, he has 


she fairly quaffed off the remaining duties and pleasures of 
her life. The same woman who would not cross the Park to 
open Parliament in 1870 became in 1900 the heroine of a 
whirlwind visit to Dublin, of all alarming places. 

In avoiding brilliant matches for her younger daughters, the 
Queen acted upon both personal and public motives. Victoria 
and Alice had married the heirs-apparent of Prussia and of 
Hesse. Neither could make a home in England, and their 
mother could seldom visit them. But her true reasons were, 
as so often, more intelligent and more disinterested than they 
appeared. The marriage of Victoria to the Crown Prince 
Frederick had brought endless difficulties in its train. The 
Crown Princess was herself a women born to create trouble 
about her. Educated by her father in ‘iberal principles, she 
made herself and her husband a focus of resistance to Bis- 
marck’s internal policies: yet in the Prussian atmosphere her 
heréditary instincts showed themselves in warm approval of 
Bismarck’s acts of international aggression. Within a few 
years Prussia pounced upon Denmark, whose princess had 
married her brother, and upon Hesse, whose Crown Prince 
had married her sister. From Berlin she wrote to her mother 
to commend both these actions as being those of “a superior 
race, as regards intelligence and humanity, education and 
kindheartedness.” She went even further, and reproached her 
mother in disdainful tones for England’s degenerate reluctance 
to commit similar acts of aggression. 

Queen Victoria’s own German blood was strong enough to 
make her take sides with Prussia against both Denmark and 
France, under the thin pretext that Albert would have felt 
the same. But it was a sorrow to find her family divided 
among itself, and insupportable to be lectured upon Prussian 
superiority, first by her daughter and then by her grandson. 
“QOdious people the Prussians are, that I must say.” There 
spoke the old lady: but as Queen she drew a far-sighted in- 
ference. “Times have much changed ; great foreign alliances 
are looked on as causes of trouble and anxiety, and are of no 
good.... In beloved Papa’s lifetime this was totally different, 
and, besides, Prussia had not swallowed everything up.” She 
saw well enough that there were new forces to be coped with, 
which no ties of faith or family could baulk. 

The more we know of Queen Victoria, the more she will be 
respected in the end. Mr. Benson’s book does not add to the 
information that exists; but it~is a’ skilful and convenient 
compilation from an unwieldy mass of material. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IRELAND 


Irish Life in the Seventeenth Century: after Cromwell. By 
Edward MacLysaght. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. MacLysaGHtT’s book is not merely another contribution 
to the already overcharged list of works on social life in the 
seventeenth century. His subject is unusual, his treatment 
scholarly, and much of his material new. Ireland has been 
neglected in this period, at least by the social historian ; armed 
with great knowledge and a true understanding of his country- 
men, Mr. MacLysaght sets out to remedy this fault. The 
analysis of material and of the relative merits of his authorities 
show him at once to be the master of his subject and a scholar 
careful to the point of punctiliousness. Nor does the rest of 
the book belie the expectations raised by the opening chapters. 

A subject so fluctuating and ill-defined as the social history 
of a people over a long period of years is always difficult to 
handle. But although Mr. MacLysaght covers all classes of 
society and all interests, from urban life to agricultural condi- 
contrived by clear arrangement and 
straightforward writing to make his book something more than 
a work of reference for the scholar. The value of his achieve- 
ment lies rather in the assembling of scattered facts and in 
their readable presentation than in any startling revelations. 
Irish life in the seventeenth century was very much what any 
one with a knowledge of European social conditions and Irish 
political history might have imagined it to be. The country 
was in a state of transition ; the primitive beliefs and traditions 
of a people with an exceptionally long and vigorous national 


_ memory mingled slowly, or not at all, with the cosmopolitan 


outlook of the European world. The wreck of.a culture far 
older than that of the conquerors still formed the bed-rock of 
Irish life, and the peasantry maintained the unbroken continuity 
of ancient beliefs and customs. The wedding described in 
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one of John Dunton’s letters, written in 1699, but for the 
literary style, might have come direct from a collection of 
Liam O’Flaherty’s short stories. 

To the general reader the description of Irish customs and 
characteristics will be the chief attraction of the book. Both 
in the quoted documents and in the text we find the Irish 
much as we know them today—generous, hospitable, quarrel- 
some, credulous and improvident. This latter characteristic 
seems to have been rapidly acquired by the settlers, too, ror 
in 1665 an Anglo-Irish gentleman “sold the ground piot of a 
house in Dublin to purchase a high-crowned nat and 
feathers.” Another characteristic which struck foreigners, 
among them the Venetian ambassador, was the extreme hardi- 
ness and vigour of the people. The ambassador wrote in 
1611, and it must be remembered that during the whole of 
the ensuing generation the Irish were much sought after to 
fill the armies of foreign princes because of their exceptional 
powers of endurance. 

About a quarter of the book consists of appendices of 
documents, many of them now printed for the first time. The 
letters of John Dunton, for instance, are a social document 
whose value is hardly impaired by occasional obvious over- 
statements ; he was a close, if not always a kindly, observer, 
and his account of a night’s lodging in Connaught is not soon 
to be forgotten. Here his hosts combined hospitality and 
courtesy with an indifference to ordinary hygiene not shared 
by their guest. “The kind landlady haveing no tablecloath, 
takes off her kercher or linnen wherewith her head was cover’d. 

. and haveing smothed the wrinekles with her hands as 
well as she could, she layd that before me.” It is not really 
surprising that this; with some other strange habits which he 
observed in the manner in which his food was prepared, quite 
took away John Dunton’s appetite. 

Mr. MacLysaght makes the modest claim for his book that 
it may “provide the necessary raw materials for some future 
Irish Scott or Dumas.” With the present increasing fashion 
for the historical novel it may well do this, and certainly 
writers wishing to deal with Ireland at this period will do 
well to read it carefully. But on its own merits as a compact 
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and lucid work of scholarship it should secure a place in the 
libraries of all who are interested in social history. 
C. V. WEDGwoop. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


The Real Robinson Crusoe: Being the Life and Surprising 
Strange Adventures of Alexander Selkirk of Largo, Fife. 
By R. L. Mégroz. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. R. L. M&GROz’s sketch of Alexander Selkirk’s career—for 
want of materi*! it is no more than a sketch—may conveniently 
be described as the book of the broadcast. Some years ago, 
Mr. Mégroz was commissioned by the B.B.C. to prepare a 
programme dealing with the surprising, strange adventures of 
the obscure buccaneer from Fife, whom Defoe is generally 
assumed to have used as a model for his Robinson Crusoe. 
With the help of a good deal of padding and a thick coat of 
local colour, he has reworked his material into book-form. 
It is, incidentally, an uncommonly well-produced book. 

Whether Alexander Selkirk deserves the compliment is 
another matter. Apart from his enforced sojourn on the island 
of Juan Fernandez for four years and four months—an experi- 
ence by no means unique in that rough island’s story—very 
little is known about him; such as it is, it is neither very 
creditable nor very interesting. He appears to have been 
typical of the class of men who took to piracy for what they 
could get out of it. Physically tough, totally unscrupulous, he 
was a ruffian first and last. In youth, he ran away to sea, 
probably on one of Dampier’s “ voyages,” after having knocked 
his old father down, and struck a mentally defective brother. 
In the latter part of his life, he seduced a milkmaid, eloped 
with her to London, and, having apparently married her and 
left a will in her favour, proceeded to commit bigamy at 
Plymouth with a publican’s widow, to whom he also willed 
all his possessions. The litigation of these unhappy females 
occupies an eighth of Mr. Mégroz’s pages. 

The rest of his life, apart from the interlude as a “ happy 
savage,” was spent on various buccaneering expeditions round 
the coasts of South America. The records of his share in 
them are few and uninteresting ; in the absence of positive 
facts, Mr. Mégroz is forced to discourse on buccaneering in 
general, and to quote at length from the accounts of them 
left by Dampier and Rogers. The latter, who rescued Selkirk 
from Juan Fernandez in February, 1709, and, as it were, 
interviewed him on the spot, wrote up the story of his life on 
the island, from which Defoe is believed to have borrowed for 
his novel. 

Selkirk went ashore in a fit of temper, and miscalculated its 
duration. By the time he had cooled down, the galley ‘ Cing 
Ports’ had sailed, and he was left marooned in the Pacific. 
In spite of the fact that the island was more than a tolerable 
place to live in, he seems to have spent the first eighteen 
months of his solitary confinement in a mood of “hopeless 
dejection.” His depression slowly lifted in the company of 
innumerable tame cats, with .whom he was accustomed to 
dance and sing psalms, and under the soothing influence of an 
open-air existence in’ a consistently delicious climate. He 
kept an excellent table—goats (which he caught by hand 
when his powder ran out), langoustes, pimentos, cabbage-palm, 
young turnip-tops were always to hand; and if only he had 
had the sense to evaporate sea-water, he could have added to 
his menu a large variety of fish, which he was too dainty to 
eat without salt. Stupid and lazy, in the best gangster tradi- 
tion, he ultimately made the best, in his idle fashion, of the 
amenities of the island, and, with Nature’s benign assistance, 
he became a virtuous savage. 

Rousseau, if he had lived a little earlier, could not have 
wanted a finer confirmation or justification of his theories, for 
Selkirk very soon relapsed on his return to “ civilisation.” 
Apart from his shady marriage transactions, one of the few 
things known about him after his return to England after his 
adventures on Juan Fernandez, is that he was involved in a 
drunken brawl in the streets of Bristol. Although for a time 
he seems to have expressed his regret for the fleshpots of his 
Pacific island in a kind of brooding melancholy, the old Adam 
quickly reasserted itself. There was nothing of Lemuel 
Gulliver in Alexander Selkirk. For all that he was a seventh 
son and a seventh child, he was at’ heart a bounder ; and it is 
to Mr. Mégroz’s credit that he does not attempt to turn 
him into a Robinson Crusoe. 

JoHN Haywarpb. 
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SPANISH POSTSCRIPTS 
English Captain. By Tom Wintringham. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
From Spanish Trenches. Edited by Marcel Acier. (Cresset 
Press. 38. 6d.) 

BotH these books are behind the times. The first was in the 
press when General Franco had already launched his final 
swift offensive against Catalonia, and appeared less than a 
week before his men entered Madrid. The second is a col- 
lection of letters written two years ago, which reaches us now, 
from America, a good eighteen months late. Both books hark 
back to the initial phase of the Spanish war, that ended early in 
1937 with Franco’s damaging defeat on the Jarama and the 
rout of his Italians at Brihuega. But, though long delayed, 
Captain Wintringham’s account of the former battle—which 
was indeed “as important as any that happened in Spain ”— 
still has military and dramatic interest, whereas these letters of 
about the same date, chosen without regard to literary merit, as 
their editor warns us, have lost all topicality and are echoes to 
no purpose. They are sincere but, with two or three excep- 
tions, also strident and silly—as banal, poignant and embarrass- 
ing as suicides’ or lovers’ letters read in court. Only the more 
professional among them—an I.R.A. man and a couple of 
American reporters—contrived a mixture of privacy and 
propaganda that has not entirely spoiled in print. 

Several anti-Fascist volunteers have published vivid de- 
scriptions of fighting in which they took part: among these, 
Orwell in Aragon and Romilly at Boadilla stand out. Of the 
newspapermen on that side, Steer in the mountains round 
Bilbao got a close-up view of the war which his book conveys 
to the reader with great force ; many others have retailed their 
experiences in the International Brigade or behind the lines. 
But as very little, except for communiqués, has been written 
by English-speaking correspondents with the victorious army, 
and the only impressions that we have had from an anti- 
Marxist soldier are those contained in two short articles in 
The Times, Captain Wintringham’s book has a special value, 
because it gives us our first account of a battle in Europe’s 
recent dress-rehearsal for war, as seen by a commander in 
the field. Five of his fifteen chapters form a detailed and 
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stirring report on the part played by his battalion in the desper- 
ate defence of the Valencia road, on which, for four days, hung 
the fate of Madrid. However, since he was in the thick of 
the fight, and was wounded on the second day, the view 
which their commander gives us of the action as a whole is 
graphic but incomplete. At great cost the Internationals suc- 
ceeded in stemming Franco’s advance; even now it is diffi- 
cult to understand how and why they achieved this victory— 
except that to have lost it would certainly have been fatal 
to their cause. Captain Wintringham’s general and main con- 
clusion is that “ modern war, in its present shape, calls for the 
sort of initiative that arises from democracy”: this, he says, 
“is the principal meaning ” of his book. In two final chapters 
he expands this welcome opinion, adducing a certain amount 
of corroborative evidence for it, and discussing various tactical 
aspects of military science in its newest development. One 
other of his chapters that is worth reading is a summary of 
lectures on strategy delivered to his men in training. 

Though no doubt most experts would agree that the English 
Captain is right to stress the desirability in modern warfare 
of small group formations acting on their own, and to insist 
on the paramount importance of individual initiative and 
resource, yet his study of the Spanish example reveals at least 
one serious flaw. It shows lack of perception to under- 
estimate your opponents—particularly if their strong point, 
which you fail to see, lies in exactly the form of strength you 
advocate. ‘The weakness of the authoritarian army, according 
to this writer, is only partly due to “the inevitable mediocrity 
of its generals,” and must be attributed far more to “the 


- irreparable mistake (which only a democracy can avoid) of 


treating its infantry as cannon-fodder.” This perhaps is true, 
but surely Wintringham, as a soldier, should not have allowed 
his political conviction that he was fighting in Spain against 
the Reichswehr so to influence his military observation that 
he mistook the Moors, the Tercio and the Navarrese for hide- 
bound, dull-witted Fascist troops unable to think and act for 
themselves. On the contrary, we have seep it claimed that, 
“except for faults of laziness and too much bravery, the 
Spanish infantry, especially the Navarrese, proved itself the 
best in Europe.” If that opinion sets their worth too high, 
he says himself that “no war of liberation has been lost 
because of weight of armaments alone,” and in this General 
Duval’s Legons de la Guerre d’Espagne bears him out. But 
Captain Wintringham has little use for the authorities on his 


“subject, and it is probably because his understanding .of war is 


based “less on the theories of Clausewitz and Liddell Hart than 
on those of Friedrich Engels and on the general Marxist idea 
of the connexions between war and politics” that his book 
reads well and his views are sometimes unconvincing. 

JoHN Marks. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE POET 


Pride and Passion. Robert Burns. 1759-1796. By Delancey 
Ferguson. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

“Wuy,” asks the author of this admirable book, “is it so 

hard to write a dull life of, say, Byron, and so easy to write a 

dull one of Burns? ”—and this notwithstanding Burns’s 

“vivid and dynamic personality.” 

One might add that it is not, perhaps, easy to write even a 
dull life of Burns and to be at the same time adequate. But 
this by the way. To his question Professor Ferguson gives 
three replies. He says that too many biographers “have 
followed the same stereotyped outline of dividing the poet’s 
life according to the places he lived in instead of according to 
the things he did and thought,” too many “have worked in 
the wrong mood, intent on moralising or deprecating rather 
than interpreting,” and that “really graphic memorabilia are 
scarce, especially for the formative years in Ayrshire.” 

The third reply, if elaborated, would cover the other two. 
Had Byron been born on Burns’ birthday at Alloway, and 
had his fame taken him no further than the Edinburgh of 
Messrs. Beattie, Mackenzie and Co., his modern biographers 
would have found it as hard to write otherwise than dully 
about him. Burns, during his lifetime, suffered more than 
any other poet of his stature from friends who were second- 
rate when they were not inarticulate observers, and, after his 
death, admirers and detractors alike were so timid that they 
ignored or destroyed as unsuitable what first-hand evidence 
there was. 
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To put it in another way, we have not been able to see 
the poet for the plough. Being a creature of “pride and 
passion *—to use his own phrase, though he was posing for 
“ Clarinda” when he used it—Burns felt obliged to glory in a 
situation which was, in fact, no less a curse than a glory, and 
his own defiant statements have helped to mislead subsequent 
commentators (including Scott, Carlyle, Henley, and occa- 
sionally Professor Ferguson) into falling back upon the 
peasant when the behaviour of the poet created a dilemma. 

Professor Ferguson, disclaiming the title of biographer, has 
confined his narration of events to three chronological tables, 
and he treats of Burns in seven chapters, without footnotes or 
appendices. He opens with “Scotland,” and after showing 
the poet with regard to “Education,” “Men,” “Women,” 
“ Livelihood,” and “Song,” ends with him as “The Scot.” 
“ Unsupported oral tradition ” is avoided as basic material for 
a picture that is composed from Burns’s letters and poems 
and the records of his immediate contemporaries. 

For such an undertaking no man living is better qualified 
than the scholarly, detached, yet sympathetic editor of the 
poet’s letters. Professor Ferguson has deeply considered 
every word written by or about Burns, he has had unique 
access to original documents, and in default of footnotes he 
can refer us to a score of “fully documented articles on con- 
troversial points” by himself, which, though always illumi- 
nating and usually correct, have evoked “an almost passionate 
apathy.” In addition, he has a point of view and a pleasantly 
acidulated humour which he does not scruple to exercise 
against the suppressive methods of certain Scottish “ self- 
appointed literary executors ” of the poet who continue to lie 
in wait for adventurous biographers. 

Unfortunately this author’s partial knowledge and under- 
standing of Scotland, while they give a welcome detachment, 
invalidate at some points his interpretation of Burns himself. 
This is most noticeable in the chapters “Scotland” and 
“Women.” In his disgusted pity for Scottish eighteenth- 
century diet and conditions, he forgets the hygienic contrast 
between the poor man’s life in crowded urban and in country 
districts, and he ignores the wealth (set forth in Sir David 
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Lyndsay’s famous poem) of freshwater and saltwater fish, the 
game, the healthful sour-milk dishes, cheeses, puddings, scones 
and cakes. Even the much-decried “braxy” mutton was 
really mutton pickled by a process not unwholesome, however 
distasteful it may seem to the germ-scared American of today 
who spends so much of his time stripping tin and cellophane 
wrappings from his dinner. Temperamental constitution as 
much as diet may well account for Burns’s early collapse. 


Similar arguments may be put .forward concerning the 
poet’s attitude towards what Professor Ferguson calls the 
“red-knuckled, barefooted country lasses.” Beauty of form 
and colour, especialiy 2s to hands and feet, have never been a 
class perquisite in Scoi'and. Further, the Scot’s traditional 
attitude towards sex, as iis songs demonstrate, is far liker to 
the Frenchman’s than to the Englishman’s or the American’s, 
and any caddishness which may arise from it is correspond- 
ingly not to be measured by English or American standards. 


These, however, are among the few doubtful queries which 
occur in reading a fresh and welcome survey for which one 
could wish that a less misleading title might have been found. 
If it is hard to write a good book on Burns, it is almost as 
hard to find a good title. 

CATHERINE CARSWELL. 


A PRIVATE DOCUMENT 


Finnegans Wake. By James Joyce. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


REALLY all a reviewer without a month’s leisure can do is to 
describe externals: Finnegans Wake is 628 pages long, it is 
elegantly printed and handsomely bound in rust red and gold, 
it is advertised as having taken sixteen years to write. Apart 
from these details there is little one can say, for a first read- 
ing of it conveys about as much idea of any meaning it may 
have as would a book written in Italian to a reader equipped 
only with fragmentary recollections of his schooldays’ Latin. 
It may be doubted whether it is worth mastering a new 
language, as Mr. Joyce requires his readers to do, in order to 
read one book. 

In Finnegans Wake a technical method which enjoyed its 
infancy in Ulysses has reached a monstrous maturity. The 
sequences of logical thought have disappeared. Words are 
distorted, compounded, invented, and the resultant combina- 
tions of letters which take the place of the expressions known 
to the dictionary are piled together without any obvious aim 
at order. Description, reflection, invocation are inextricably 
mixed, time and place and identity are annihilated. One may 
approach the product of this method in either of two ways. 
One may treat it as a jigsaw puzzle, and try to sift the little 
fragments of meaning and suggestion from the chaotic mass, 
analysing and piecing them together until each page yields up 
some appearance of sense. Alternatively, one may reject the 
theory that logical meaning is there to be extracted, exchange 
the eyes for the ears as the medium of approach, and recite 
select passages to oneself in the hope that some sequence of 
consonants and vowels may find an echo in the imagination. 
The former is the martyr’s way, requiring either an unlimited 
devotion and trust or the expectation—on the face of it difficult 
to entertain—that through travail a heavenly kingdom of 
enlightenment may be reached. To adopt the second course 
is to acquiesce in the proper functions of literature being 
resigned, and language degraded to the level of brute sounds. 
That anyone would be able, by either method, to comprehend 
the whole of what was in the author’s mind defies belief. 
One may even wonder whether Mr. Joyce himself, re-reading 
now the passages which he wrote at the beginning of those 
much advertised sixteen years of labour, could give a plausible 
explanation of their meaning. 


There is a temptation to dismiss Finnegans Wake as the 
work of an ingenious hoaxer with a Rabelaisian tongue in his 
cheek. But it if too sombre for a hoax. Its air of tortured 
earnestness, its deathly struggle against the circumstances of 
language, and the immense pains the author has taken to work 
in sexual allusions, suggest rather a mind trying to free itself 
from obsessions by a prolonged analysis. Since analysis cannot 
be medically effective without communication, it was presum- 
ably necessary to conduct the process on paper. But it was 
surely carrying self-devotion to unnecessary lengths to expose 
that paper to the public gaze. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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many people ask themselves: “How can I 
best provide for the administration of my 
estate and the welfare of my dependants ?” 
The fullest security can be attained by the 
appointment of a substantial corporate body 
as your Executor and Trustee. 

The Trustee Department of the “GENERAL” 
offers confidential and sympathetic adminis- 
tration, combined with expert investment 
knowledge, permanence and the financial 
security of a Company whose Assets are 


£20,000,000. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager, Trustee Department, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
W.C.2 


Life & Fire Established 1837. Casualty Established 1885. 


Governor : SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 
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Happiness is the Keynote of this work for destitute children, 
and in 73 years over 123,500 boys and girls have been welcomed 
and given a fresh start in life. 8,250 are now being cared for. 
PLEASE SUPPORT 
THIS NATIONAL WORK 

for destitute children 


£1.1.0 


feeds one child for a month 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), should be made payable to Dr, Barnardo’s 
Homes and sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 


London, E.1. 
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FICTION 


By KATE 


Beware of Pity. By Stefan Zweig. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
Passport for a Girl. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Open Sky. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Blind Man’s Ditch. By Walter Allen. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


Beware of Pity is a novel of unusual interest and merit. 
In a foreword its author explains how recently in Vienna 
he met an Austrian officer who had covered himself with glory 
in the Great War, and whose name was a synonym for 
bravery. This man spoke cynically of courage and of the 
motives which drive men to face physical danger, and told 
Herr Zweig of an extraordinary experience of his own as a 
young lieutenant which, he believed, induced that reckless- 
ness and indifference which had won him the Order of Maria 
Theresa and his legendary fame. And here we have the 
novelist’s re-telling of that experience. 

In November, 1913, Lieutenant Anton Hofmiller, of the 
Austrian Imperial Army, was stationed in a small garrison town 
on the Hungarian frontier. He was twenty-five and, according 
to himself, an undistinguished, typical product of the ancien 
régime military academy and cavalry mess. He was bored, 
and, for the fun of the thing, got himself invited to a great 
house nearby, inhabited by a sad and very wealthy little man, 
who bore a name out of the Almanac de Gotha, to which, as is 
later made clear, he was not very honourably entitled. The 
young lieutenant enjoyed the luxury, the friendly atmosphere 
and the good wine, and, at the first party he attends in the 
Schloss, he asks the little rich widower’s only daughter if she 
will dance with him. There is the most appalling scene. She 
is a cripple, has been suffering for five years from some form 
of spinal paralysis, for which all her father’s wealth has 
been unable to purchase a cure. She believes that he knew 
of her malady and sought, drunkenly, we must suppose, to 
mock her. She sobs and screams, the whole party is horrified, 
and the young man hurries from the house. 

From this pitiful and, in some ways, almost farcical episode 
there arises a story of weakness, goodness and confusion of 
motives, of vanity and scrupulousness at odds with natural 
egotism, of the pressure of events on sensibility, of panic’s 
assault on ordinary, untrained sanity, a story of mistakes and 
climbing misery which has to be read to be believed—but, 
read as presented here, will be believed. For the kind young 
man, shattered by his mistake, seeks, in order to placate his 
own ego as well as to reassure the girl, to make such amends 
as he can. In doing so he becomes a friend to the house and 
to the pathetic old father, and the unhappy invalid girl falls 
in love with him. 

She presents him with this development in a well-written 
scene which is acutely painful to read. Somehow there is a 
particular painfulness about the eroticism of the ill and help- 
less which makes them almost indefensible as subjects of love 
stories, and were Edith’s tragedy the central theme of this 
book I do not think that it would be justifiable. But she is 
important here only because of the awful accident of sensi- 
bility in a stolid young soldier, which makes it possible for her 
to plunge him into miseries of doubt and shame, and to mark 
him tragically for ever. 

It is a tragic book, not because the poor girl destroys herself, 
but because the boy who wrestled so generously on her behalf 
with his conscience, and with his other conscience, Dr. Condor, 
is left, at the outbreak of war, without friend, understanding 
or peace of mind. And although this Dr. Condor is a beautiful 
portrait, full of life and winning goodness, one reader at least 
did not accept his exactions on Anton. It seemed to me that 
his determination to hold the young man to a false and ghastly 
situation was completely unjustifiable. Nature cannot be out- 
raged, and wisdom could surely have found some way of 
saving good-nature from itself. 

But the book’s high merit is in the presentation, through 
his own half-humble, half-pompous and entirely humourless 
narration and reflections, of the young man, Anton. Against 
the background of his tradition and its picturesque stupidity, 
against his own fleshly health, he grows in confusion, vanity 
and reluctance to a memorable height of tragedy. He seems 
a victim of the capricious gods. Quite unwittingly he makes 
us feel his goodness. Beware of Pity is a book which one 
can not merely admire and ponder for a day or two after it 


O’BRIEN 


is read, but of which I believe one will retain a clear memory 
for many years. 

Passport for a Girl comes salutarily upon our brutal, stupid 
times, and, written by a novelist whose life is probably lived 
among Government circles in this country, it is a brave book 
to have written. For Miss Borden does not mince her words 
over the events of the last two years in Central Europe, or, 
more importantly, over the bungling and inactivity of Great 
Britain in reaction, or non-reaction, to them. She has a sad 
story to tell, one of millions, of a Viennese family in relation 
to the Anschluss. Rich Aryan father, beautiful, cultured 
Jewish mother, sturdy little Jewish grandmother, and hand- 
some, hopeful young journalist son. On these four, and on 
the warmhearted, sensitive English girl who loves the young 
man, the Nazis work their blood-lust, and Miss Borden makes 
a painful, only-too-true-ringing tale of it. That she manages 
to find a hopeful ending for the boy and girl is a mercy 
which we do not quarrel with, but as Hans has been a long 
time shut up in Dachau and as we are not allowed to meet 
him again after his release, but only to feel, from the tone of 
April’s letters home, that he is not any longer the Hans of the 
earlier pages, there is not even here in this personal case much 
compromise with present-day brutality. 

All this side of the story is a good, hard-hitting record, with 
knowledge behind it, and no quarter given. The other side 
of the book, dealing with April’s family—Foreign Office and 
Dip!omatic Corps class—is not so good, being a little too 
exclusively upper-class in its approach to the immediate situa- 
tion of our society, and somewhat too enamoured of that 
cosy atmosphere in which hard-faced nannies and adoring 
footmen work out their claim to an eventual “ Faithful 
Service” notice in The Times. 

The Open Sky is, I believe, Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s twelfth 
novel, but I can only say, having read three of the first eleven, 
that it is not by any means up to his best standard. It has, I 
suppose, an interesting enough story—of the nervously broken 
young doctor who is forcibly brought by a friend, another 
doctor, to have a sort of solitude-rest-cure in a desolate hamlet 
on the West Coast of Ireland, and, bit by bit, resisting all the 
way, he is brought, by a series of odd encounters and adven- 
tures, back to something like sanity and control of selfishness. 
Mr. Strong can always evoke landscape well, and he makes his 
wild and lovely setting very real. He has also made one con- 
vincing, full-size portrait—Father Morrissey. This priest is not 
necessarily typical of his cloth in Ireland, but he is a real person 
and a real priest, and his rough vigour and intelligence are 
satisfactory. But the rest of the natives left me unpersuaded-— 
and I know the West of Ireland. Least of all did I believe 
in the girl, Sheila, who worked such a change in the egotistical 
hero, and made him, oddly enough, fall in love with his boring 
wife again. It seems as if Mr. Strong, knowing Dublin Bay 
and that region in-his blood and bones, has taken an imagina- 
tive chance with the West—since, after all, the island is small! 
But it is a fling that has not come off. Owen, John, Elizabeth, 
Peadar, Old Kate—not one of these people rings true. There 
is something false, something forced in each of them. And, to 
be captious about a trifle, no Irish Catholic girl would ever, 
outside her private prayers, speak of “ Mary, the Mother of 
Christ.” She would prefer not to mention this figure at all in 
conversation, but, if she had to, she would say, “ Our Lady.” 

Blind Man’s Ditch is the second novel of Mr. Walter Allen. 
The author filings his net wide over a number of characters 
working out their lives more or less unsatisfactorily in an 
English provincial town. He is at his best with the least 
happy, or anyhow, with the humblest of his characters. Eugene 
Lorimer, the young mechanic with literary leanings, a dull 
sweetheart and a wretched home, is a very touching creation, in 
whose growth we are truly interested, and whose tragic 
development distresses us, even if we are not quite sure that it 
is true to character or to life. The villain, too, James 
Bartholomew, is a demonstration of vigorous talent in his author. 
A Dickensian character, a grotesque, but we can do with more 
of his kind in fiction. He is, perhaps. a little overwritten, but 
his flamboyancy is entertaining, and he is probably the most 
promising and original piece of work in a book that is readabie 
throughout. 
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West Coast Fest Coast por HOLIDAYS 





{| WX \ 
FREE GUIDES to any of these 
districts and ‘Cheap Fares” 
Booklet with pleasure from your 
nearest LMS Station, Office or 
Agency. Buy als» a copy of 
“Holidays by IMS” 6d. It 
contains numerous addresses at 
which to stay in all these holiday 
districts. 


HERE’S A SPECIAL LMS 
FACILITY. When you get to 
your holiday centre obtain a 
10/6d. Contract Ticket (15/9d. 
in Central Wales). It gives 
you the freedom of the line for 
a whole week in any one of 
these grand. holiday districts. 


The 


LON DON 


(CENTRAL WALES 





perpetual amusement. 


tonic air. 
bronzed men, 


known before. 


England’s north-west coast calls all who take their 
pleasures gladly, for here is the very heart of 
Here is the perfect combi- 
nation of sea and sand and sun and scenery. Here 
health is thrust upon you unawares by a life-giving 
Here biting winds are outlawed and 
sun-tanned women, 
children find a holiday happiness they’ve never 
The young know they are young 
and elders feel young on the golden West Coast. 


best Resorts aze on the 
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NORTH WALES. Lovely sands, world’s safest sea-bathing. Mountains, 
fairy glens, ancient castles ...scenery, magnificent scenery all the way. 
Chester, *Prestatyn, Rhyl, Abergele, Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, Amlwch, 
Holyhead, Rhosneigr, Bethesda, Bangor, Lianfairfechan, Penmaenmawr, 
Conway, Llanrwst, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Llanberis, Caernarvon, 
Portmadoc, Criccieth, Barmouth, Pwilheli, Beaumaris. 


*HOLIDAY CAMPERS! Come to Prestatyn’s new luxury Holiday 
Camp, “‘ The Chalet Village by the Sea.”” Full particulars and brochure 
from any office of Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., or any LMS Station. 


LANCASHIRE COAST. Gayest, brightest seaboard in Britain. 
Bands, flowers, ballrooms, all-star shows, spectacular amusements. Miles 
and miles of sands, marvellous health-giving air, low rainfall, long, sunny 
days. Morecambe & Heysham, Fleetwood, Thornton Cleveleys, 
Blackpool, Lytham St. Annes, Southport. 


ISLE OF MAN. Glamorous Isle of endless holiday thrills. Scenic 
beauty and seaside joys go hand in hand. Bathing, fishing, rambling, 
climbing, dancing and all the fun you can think of. Douglas, Ramsey, 
Peel, Castletown, Port St. Mary, Port Erin, Onchan, Port Soderick. 





LAKE DISTRICT. For those who seek an inland holiday with occasional 
seaside gaiety, the Lake District is ideal, for here you can enjoy romantic 
village life or be alone with nature — and yet the golden sands of the 
Lancashire Coast are only an hour or so away! Lakes, mountains, leafy 
lanes, wooded dells. Boating, fishing, rambling, climbing. Arnside, 
Grange-over-Sands, Ulverston, Barrow, Bowness, Coniston, Seascale, 
Kendal, Windermere, Ambleside, Grasmere, Patterdale, Keswick, 
Cockermouth, Penrith. 





DO YOU PREFER A COUNTRY HOLIDAY? 
Then come to the PEAK DISTRICT or to CENTRAL WALES. 
Each offers glorious scenery of hills and dales and moorland. 
Each offers wonderful fishing, golfing, climbing, rambling, hiking 
facilities. Each has beautiful towns with first-class hotels, and 
hamlets with old-world inns where excellent accommodation 

can be obtained. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL $T., 8.0.3 
SOUTHAMPTON + LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 














Sail to Edinburgh and spend some time doing the 
sights of the Capital—see the Castle, the Royal Mile, 
Princes Street and the Old Town of song and story. 
Then if time permits tour the Scott country and 
Borders, or visit the Burns country. 


We have compiled a varied selection of inclusive 
tours such as :— 





1. Edinburgh residential, including a sight- 

seeing tour of Edinburgh ... 7 days 
from £6 16 6 

2. Edinburgh residential, with additional 

day tour to Loch Lomond and the 


SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
Trossachs 10 days ... from £9 11 6 
3. Edinburgh, Oban, Staffa and Iona, and 


SEE BONNIE ) 


| 
4. Edinburgh, Scott Country and Loch 
Tay ... 7 days ... from £8 3 6 
. Edinburgh, Inverness and the Outer 
Hebrides ... 10 days ... from £14 4 6 
. Edinburgh, Inverness, Caledonian Canal 
and Oban ... 11 days ... from £15 8 0O 
The London and Edinburgh ships are famed for comfort and 
cvisine—they are fast, modern and you will enjoy the bracing 
non-stop sail from London to Edinburgh—will remember the 
experience as an outstanding incident in a well-spent holiday. 
Full particulars will be found in our Illustrated Booklet “ WD,” 
giving fares, tours, etc. Send for a copy to-day. 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. 
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COMFORTABLE ROUTE 
Hermitage Steam Wharf, WAPPING, LONDON, E.1 
Street, LEITH, EDINBURGH, 6 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


PEACE WITH GANGSTERS ? 
By George Glasgow 


Mr. Glasgow has been for many years a contributor to the 
Observer and the Contemporary Review on_ international 
affairs, and Peace with Gangsters? (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is based 
on a selection of his articles over a long period. The historical 
section is a vigorous denunciation of the Versailles Treaty, and 
the attempts to enforce it. The note is struck by the heading 
“ Allied Responsibility for Nazi Germany.” The Czecho- 
Slovak crisis is discussed with full consciousness of the 
difficulties of the situation, and of the shortcomings of the 
Czecho-Slovak case. The question, “Was Munich Whoily a 
Gaffe? ” is answered in the negative, but somewhat lukewarmly 
and with rather strange arguments, e.g., that one of the resuits 
of Munich has been’ to remove Germany’s colonial claims 
from the field of practical politics. Mr. Glasgow’s strongest 
point appears to be that we have hitherto kept our head and 
kept the peace in spite of every provocation. “If you drive 
a car, it is your business to ‘avoid a smash, no matter how 
many drunkards, lunatics or gangsters happen to be driving 
the other cars. If you do collide, is it any excuse, still less 
any consolation, to argue that it was the other fellow’s fault, 
even if it really was the other fellow’s fault? ” But the general 
impression left by the book is one of confusion—in which 
respect Mr. Glasgow perhans accurately reflects the mind of 
his countrymen at the present time. Throughout the book 
itself Mr. Glasgow gives the impression of trying to hold the 
balance even, and see all sides at once. But the preface is as 
violently and crudely vituperative of Germany as anything that 
has appeared in print since 1918. Altogether, an odd and 
bewildering mixture. 


RIDE TO BATTLE 


By Sylvia Stevenson 


First of all it should be explained that Ride to Battle (B'es, 
12s. 6d.) has plenty of ride in it, but no battle. But Miss 
Stevenson felt, as she rode through the border country between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary, last autumn, that battle was in 
the air. Anyway, one supposes that an ardent pacifist, which 
the author continually declares herself to be, may give her 
book a martial title if she likes. Nor is it surprising that she 
took the opportunity of accompanying the Third Hungarian 
Huszars into the territory seized by Hungary after Munich. 
Few women—pacifists or not—can have had the experience of 
riding at the head of an army of occupation. But it is sur- 
prising to find her so susceptible to the romantic appeal of 
dashing Huszars, and so overwhelmed by anti-Czech 
propaganda that she glorifies the whole episoce into a sort of 
crusade. And it is amazing to find one who protests her 
impartiality so hotly accepting the Nazi estimate of the Czechs 
and their Government apparently without question, and view- 
ing the whole position of the Hungarian minorities through the 
eyes of the young lieutenant of Huszars who acted as her 
guide and interpreter. However, being an Englishwoman, she 
is entitled to express her views—just as those who know the 
countries better are entitled to deprecate them. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


THE ROYAL 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


Monday next, May 15, The Royal Academy, 
at 8.30. Burlington House, Pi¢eadilly, W.1 








Quartet in D minor (The Lark) HAYDN 
Quartet in C sharp minor (Op. 131) BEETHOVEN 
Quartet in F major RAVEL 


THE NEW HUNGARIAN 
STRING QUARTET 


Thursday next, May 18, 





at 8.30. Hertford House, W.1 
Quartet in G major (K.387) MOZART 
Quartet No. 2 in A minor (Op. 17) BARTOK 


Quartet in A minor (Op. 51 No, 2) BRAHMS 
THE NEW HUNGARIAN 
STRING QUARTET 


Tickets for the above concerts must be obtained in advance. 
Price 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6, from the London Music Festival Office, 
00, New Bond Street, and usual Agents. 


THROUGH THE DOCK GATES 
By Sir Reginald Kennedy-Cox 


After more than thirty years in the East End of London 
Sir Reginald Kennedy-Cox has written a book (Michael 
Joseph, tos. 6d.) in which quietly, and with littie dogmatism, 
he looks back on a life which has contributed greatly to the 
social life of the East End. His real memorial will be the 
chain of Dockland Settlements of which thete are now six in 
London, one in Southampton and one in Bristol. They 
have been built up in the course of the thirty years which 
Sir Reginald has devoted to the dockers of Canning Town 
and their families. In that time Dockland has seen many 
remarkable changes some of which the author here surveys, 
He writes of life within the Dock gates, and of the men who 
live there and the reader acquires in very palatable form a 
good deal of interesting information. His main interest, how- 
ever, is in the human foreground, in the men and _ their 
families and the problems arising out of them. He writes 
of these with real understanding and brings to their difficulties 
a warm humanity and the gift of simplicity. 


GREENLAND JOURNEY 
Edited by Ilse Wegener 


Alfred Wegener, who led the German expedition to Green- 
land of 1930-31, died on a sledge journey over tie ice-cap, but 
the expedition comp!eted its work of measuring the thickness 
of the ice-cap, under the leadership of his brother, Kurt 
Wegener. Now his wife has edited this account of it (Blackie, 
12s. 6d.), which is written by different members of the party, 
and contains extracts from the surviving portions of Alfred 
Wegener’s diary. As a compilation it is lacking in the sort 
of human interest that often transforms a record of scientific 
achievement into a book of more than special appeal. But, 
given a certain interest in arctic geography, the non-specialist 
will find something to appeal to him—even if it is only to learn 
how the German mind tackles a piece of difficult organisation, 
and reacts to the hardships and accidents of camp-life in the 
Arctic. The mechanical efficiency of the enterprise, reflected 
in the precise and often pedantic tidiness of this book, was 
relieved by such sports as whistling symphonies and quartets, 
and reading Goethe. The book, too, has its lighter moments. 


PULL TOGETHER 
The Memoirs of Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly 


For the President of the United States to write a more than 
formal Foreword to a British admiral’s memoirs there is 
surely no precedent, but the action is explained by the unique 
respect and affection with which the late Admiral Bayly was 
regarded in America. Mr. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, first met him at Queenstown in July, 1918, when 
he was commanding a mixed American and British naval 
force which was operating in the Western Approaches to 
protect our joint convoys and trade routes against German sub- 
marines. Admiral Bayly had been in charge of this important 
patrol area, stretching from Mull to Ushant, for some time 
before the first American destroyers arrived in May, 1917. 
At once he began the task of welding the 92 U.S. warships 
into the existing organisation. To command an international 
force is never easy. In the Queenstown command it was 
especially difficult, because of the type of operations involved, 
and because during much of the vear the weather off the 
Irish coast is extremely severe. But Admiral Bayly treated 
the two navies exactly alike, and there was never any friction. 
When he was ordered a week’s leave, his first in three years, 
he only took it on condition that Admiral Sims, U.S.N., took 
his place. (Thereupon rumours went round the South of 
Ireland that the country had been handed over to the U.S.A.!) 
By his inspiring leadership he built up an esprit de corps 
that surmounted all transatlantic differences, and Mr. Roosevelt 
recalls how, after only a year of naval co-operation, many young 
officers came to him in the Navy Department and _ pleaded, 
almost w:th tears in their eyes, for assignments to the Queens- 
town Command. When Admiral Bayly visited the United States 
privately in 1921 and 1934 he was given a welcome without 
precedent. As a vioneer in torpedo tactics, Bayly was largely 
responsibie for the efficiency of our destroyer arm in 1914, and 
commanded the most successful of the anti-submarine areas. 
But although his memoirs (Harrap, 15s.) date back to 1872; 
when the Navy used mast and sail, and smoking on board was 
forbidden, it is his work for Anglo-American friendship which 
gives Admiral Bayly’s memoirs such unusual interest. The 
dream for which he worked during all the post-War years was 
to bring together the United States and the British Empire in a 
closer unity. It looks as though events are making his dream 
come true. 
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THEY 
DESERVE 
YOUR 
HELP 


These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care. 

HE Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 
arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 


his legs through disease in 1919. Has now been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 

The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Home two years ago. 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922, Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 

We also Visit, and provide Pensions for 300 fatients living 
with relations or friends. 


Please help in this great work. £20,000 additional income 
needed this year to build our Nurses’ new home. Secretary’s 
Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


(of the middle-class) 
STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 
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A Policy for Men 
on the Threshold of Life 


Most young men with responsibilities appreciate 
the necessity of Insurance, but often they cannot 


afford high premiums. The “Caledonian” plan of 
Whole Life Assurance with option to convert to 
Endowment Assurance provides generous provision 
for dependants at low premium rates. 


premium rate is taken out with the option to 

convert to Endowment Assurance after 5, 7 
or 10 years. Thus at an early age when income is 
limited, the holder can make generous provision 
for his dependants. This is a typical example—a 
man of 25 takes out Whole Life Assurance for £100, 
paying £1 9s. 1d. per annum. After 5 years when 
his income has increased he can convert to Endow- 
ment Assurance, and by paying £2 18s. 5d. per 
annum, he will receive £100 on reaching the age 
of 55. 

Write for Leaflet “ Whole Life Assurance with option 


to convert to Endowment Assurance,” the Policy for 
every man with responsibilities, 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: \9, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


q A Whole Life Assurance Policy at a low 
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BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 
AN EXHIBITION COVERING THE WHOLE 
} RANGE OF MUSICAL LITERATURE 


TOGETHER WITH 


AUTOGRAPH SCORES, MSS, LETTERS 


‘ Open during May 
in connection with the London Music Festival. 


J. @ E. BUMPUS LTD. 
—=477 OXFORD ST. V1 — 
































In those neglected and desti- 
tute boys and girls who have 


CORRECTING 
ABAD START now come into our care, there 
is a noteworthy change. Our 


up-bringing is enabling them to get a real chance in life. 
Will you help us to help them? 2/- will maintain a 
child for one day. Will you please send a gift to: 


Ee CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. (Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) 
17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 














YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 115 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Seeretary. 
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RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING 


Gleneagles Hotel 


PERTHSHIRE SCOTLAND 


Arthur 


Towle, Controller 


CAR EXPRESSES BY LMS 
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MOTORING 
The New Tax At £345 I think the Vauxhall is good value for money. 


Although at first glance the new car-taxes seem calcu- 
‘lated to defeat their own object and diminish rather than 
increase the revenue, I do not believe that they will turn 
out to be either so bad an investment for the Exchequer 
or so heavy a burden on the majority of motorists. Sixty 
per cent. is admittedly a lot to put on to what was already 
the heaviest motor-tax in the world, but when the total is 
added to the annual expenses I think very few owners will 
find themselves obliged, as the more pessimistic prophesy, 
to lay up their cars for any longer periods than hitherto. 
The new tax comes heaviest, proportionate'y, on the 
smallest car and therefore, presumably, on the poorest 
owner. An Eight, now paying £6, will pay £10, a Ten 
£12 10s. instead of £7 10s.,a Twelve £15 instead of £9. 


One and Eightpence a Week 

Those figures mean that anything from £4 to £6 extra 
must be allowed for in the three most popular classes ; that 
is to say about 6s. 8d., 8s. 6d. and 10s. a month more than 
at present. It is difficult to believe that any owner or at 
all events more than a very few runs a car on so narrow a 
margin that these sums mean the difference between having 
a car and going without. Higher up the scale, where the 
difference runs from £8 for a Sixteen to £15 for a Thirty, 
the hardship must be presumed to be no worse. It is all 
very unpleasant but I cannot see that the tax is really 
damaging. I do not believe that it will result in a general 
return to the minute engine, nor that the use of cars will 
be so reduced that the quantity of petrol consumed wiil 
fall far enough short of the normal figure to affect revenue. 
Lacking special knowledge I am loath to forecast the 
possible effect of the tax on export but I caanot see why 


a higher tax on big cars at home should worry the user . 


overseas. 


The 25 Vauxhall 

The latest example of the biggest Vauxhall is a rather 
unusually interesting car. They have modified it in 
several ways, all of them unexpected, from raising the price 
by £30 to reducing the number of gears. In point of fact 
it is a different car altogether from its immediate prede- 
cessors ; the American side of the design is uppermost. 
‘The dropping of the third speed has made no difference io 
‘the driving comfort, the springing has been improved—or so 
‘it seemed to me—and with the slight reduction in weight 
the car has gained in liveliness. The six-cylinder engine is 
the same size as before, 81.9 by 101.6 (3.2 litres capacity), 
and so is the pleasantly high top-speed ratio, 4.4 to I. 


Comfort and Common Sense 

It has a number of good points, such as the outstanding 
quietness of the engine at all speeds, the admirable sya- 
chromesh gear-change (nearly as good: as the best I know), 
the excellent brakes and the firm road-holding. It will do 
about 75 miles an hour very. comfortably. on top, and 
about §0 on third ; it climbs steep hills very briskly, and its 
action in all circumstances is easy and gentle. It is a 
pleasant car to drive, light, handy and confidence-giving. 
The five-seated saloon is a good-sized roomy body, with a 
particularly commodious luggage-locker on the largest 
American lines. You can see out of it comfortably, whether 
as driver or passenger, and the seating is restful. On the 
day I drove it there was a singularly piercing cold wind 
which found its way under the doors, but as it did the 
same thing to another car on the following day in precisely 
the same conditions, and the second car had, so to speak, 
hand-made bodywork, this may not be a legitimate com- 
plaint. In any case the Vauxhall is fitted with a radiator; 
engine-warmed air is blown into the car on the turning 
of a switch—a neat and simple gadget which will probably 
be widely copied next year 


It has an effortless gait which should mean light upkeep 
bills as well as very agreeable travelling. A common-sense 
car. 


The Valley of the Coln 

It is the slightest thing imaginable, a matter of hardly 
10 miles from one end to the other. Officially it is a vallev 
because presumably all rivers have them, and the Coin, 
spite of its most fortunate avoidance of publicity, is a full- 
grown stream, but where that pleasant road runs there is 
very little of the conventional valley scenery. Although it 
is buried in the heart of the Cotswold, it is not overlooked 
by the hills, or, at least, not to any noticeable degree. It is 
just a byway along one of the quietest rivers in England, 
and its only contribution to any impression you may get of 
a valley lies in its agreeable twistings, which lead you 
through tiny villages, round farmstead walls, along the edge 
of the stream, up and down miniature hills, so constructed 
that it is quite impossible to drive at more than a car’s 
footpace. Time after time you are brought down to a crawl 
from a fifty-yards burst of twenty miles an hour, time after 
time you stop and forget time as you watch the stream and 
listen to the blessed silence all about you. 


An: English Trout Stream 

Most of it lies between two of the busiest highways in 
the West, the Cirencester-Northleach road and the Fair- 
ford-Cirencester road, but until you reach Fossbridge you 
will never guess it—and that in spite of the fact that Bibury 
itself is halfway up, Bibury the undisputed showplace of the 
Cotswold countryside. In that very English trout-stream 
(on which be the peace for ever) you see reflected the walls 
and sometimes the bright gardens of the cottages on the 
banks, the silver image of the ancient cream-coloured stone, 
mellowed by the centuries. There is no more to it than 
that—a winding road by the river, half a dozen unspoilt vil- 
lages of the right sort, peace. It begins at Quenington, near 
Fairford, passes Coln St. Aldwyn and Bibury, Winson, Coln 
Rogers and Coln St. Dennis and ends anywhere you like in 
Chedworth Woods on the hill across the main road. 


Ovoline Oil 

I have now completed 1,500 miles winter-running on the 
Ovoline oil I was sent to try a few months ago, on which I 
reported in February. I am no expert in lubricants and can 
only judge them by the way my engine starts from cold and 
runs when warm on each type: in which, I take it, I resemble 
the vast majority of motorists. As I wroie in my first report 
I found that “frozen” starting was exceptionally easy with 
this Ovoline. In that sinister Christmas week, when there 
were more degrees of frost than were ever good for man 
or beast, I did not have to ease the engine over by hand 
once before using the starter. I also thought and still think 
that the engine, now of venerable age and unquestioned 
slackness, ran a little more lively. It suits it. Further I 
discovered in the late burst of summer that a day tempera- 
ture of 75 Fahrenheit does not appreciably thin the oil. I 
drove the car really hard on those now forgotten hot days 
after Easter, when the thermometer was at summer height, 
and the oil-gauge showed much the same pressure at the 
end of 100 miles in town and country as it did in the cold 
weather. So far as my experience goes it is an all-season 
oil. JouN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must 6 given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars.] 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MarKETS have made so many attempts at recovery in recent 
months, only to run into the brick wall of European politics, 
that one feels hesitant about even whispering that hope is 
again lifting its head in Throgmorton Street. The political 
sceptics will not have it that there is much more in this 
latest improvement than the lulling effect of spring sunshine, 
but I think it goes deeper than that. First, the City 
is feeling rather less anxious about the international situation 
in the sense that it is hopeful that the strength of the 
democratic front vis-a-vis the Axis Powers is growing ; hence 
it is prepared to rate the risk of war rather lower 
than before. Next, I would cite the return of 
cheap money as an influence in better markets. 
With the bill-ratz back to bedrock level again, the City is 
now convinced that Whitehall is not going to commit any 
kind of financial hara-kiri. So, cautiously, some of the banks 
have been buying gilt-edged stocks, and there is every indica- 
tion that, barring political accidents, the disturbing fall of 
recent weeks is over. Finally, the case for the “ bulls ” is 
being reinforced week by week by a steady stream of news 
from the industrial front which leaves no room for doubt 
about the strong recovery now under way in domestic trade. 
The April employment figures, steel output, railway traffics, 
provincial bank clearings all tell the same story. 

Of course, the buying in the stock markets is quite small ; 
so far, it has represented “bear covering” as much as 
genuine investment. That, I think, is not to be wondered 
at after such a prolonged period of tension, falling prices, 
shocks and disappointments. There is evidence, however, 
that certain investors are coming to the conclusion that, 
politics or no politics, there is little to be gained by holding 
surplus funds in the bank. In recent months the accumula- 
tion of funds over and above what is necessary to preserve 
a reasonable liquidity must have run into huge figures, 
thus constituting a source of potential buying on a really 
formidable scale. It will be all the better for markets if, 
as seems likely, the release of such funds takes place 
gradually rather than in a sudden buying rush. Meantime, I 
see no reason why investors in search of income should not 
begin to pick up stock at current prices. 


* * * * 
GOOD PREFERENCE YIELDS 


If I am right in thinking that the fall in gilt-edged has 
now been effectively halted, the present should be an oppor- 
tune time to examine the fixed-interest group as a whole for 
securities offering reasonable yields. I must repeat the 
warning I have often sounded in this context that even well- 
covered preference shares are not to be regarded as being 
in the same class as gilt-edged stocks, but provided this is 
kept in mind, I commend the following as good value for 
money and safe investments in normal trade conditions: — 

No. of 


Current Times Yield 
Price. Covered. per cent. 


s. d. ££ &€ 
Debenhams 6} p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. ...... ay 3 yy Cu © 
Doulton and Co. § p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. ... 17 6 2 $24 6 
Hope Bros. 54 p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. ...... m9 2 SH Oo 
Maple and Co. 6 p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. ...... im 9 24 6 8.0 
Neuchatel Asphalte 5 p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. 17 6 § 5 14 0 


J. Sears (True Form Boot) 7 p.c. £1 
Cans TA Paehe -<ccciccsccsccecuntodcace ao 2H 62:0 
In each case the dividend is amply covered by the latest 
earnings figures and the financial position is reasonably 
strong. The average yield on the group is just under 6 per 
cent. 
* * * * 
CABLE AND WIRELESS OUTLOOK 


It is always good to see a bold policy of price reduction 
bearing fruit, especially when it is put through in bad times. 
When Mr. Edward Wilshaw, the Cable and Wireless chair- 
man, announced the Empire flat-rate scheme in April, 1938, 
there were many who predicted a really serious loss of 
earnings. It is now evident that they were wrong and Mr. 
Wilshaw was right. His review at the annual meeting of 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., “the operating company,” is 

(Continued on page 828) 











RESTRICTIONS 
REMOVED 


INCE 1930 restrictions have 

been applied to check the 
inflow of funds to the Abbey 
Road Building Society. It has 
been necessary to disappoint 
many would-be investors. 


A substantial increase in the 
volume of mortgages granted on 
carefully selected properties, now 
enables the society—temporarily 
at any event—to remove some of 
the investment restrictions. 


{| Sums up to £1,000 may now 
be invested in share accounts 
where the yield is 34°, net and 
free of liability to Income Tax. 


| The rate of interest upon 
special deposit accounts (subject 
to three months’ notice of with- 
drawal) is now 23° net and free 
of liability to Income Tax. Sums 
up to £5,000 can be placed upon 
deposit. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets - - - £52,000,000 
Reserves - - <£2,650,000 


Applications and enquiries to be addressed 
to the Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE LICENSES AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


PRESIDING at the forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of The 
Licenses and General Insurance Company held in London on 
May roth, the Hon. Reginald Parker (vice-chairman) said that it 
was satisfactory that, despite the unrest in international affairs, 
they could point to progress for the period under review and in 
totals they had gone beyond the previous year, both as to income 
and assets. 

In the Life Devartment the number of policies issued during 
1938 again exceeded that of 1937 and the Life Fund showed a 
substantial increase. The evidences of 1939 so far marked a 
continuance of that progress. In the Fire Account there was an 
increase of income of practically £8,000, and he felt confident in 
stating that a further advance would be seen in the coming year. 
The Personal Accident Account showed a decided improvement. 
The Employers’ Liability Account had gone forward in income 
and in profit. The Motor Account showed an increase of income, 
which was comparable with the increase shown for a number of 
years. 

It was interesting to note that in spite of several years’ succes- 
sive income increase, the number of claims notified during 1938 
had actually reduced in volume. They were, therefore, able to 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 827) 


instructive. ile showed that between April and December, 
1938, the volume of intra-Empire traffic showed an increase 
while foreign traffic was falling. A further progressive in- 
crease in Empire traffic has taken place in the early months 
of 1939. I am not surprised, therefore, that, given any- 
thing like reasonable trade conditions, Mr. Wilshaw is 
hopeful about this year’s prospects. Although the scope for 
economies, after the huge savings of recent years, cannot 
be very large, there is plenty of room for an expansion of 
receipts. 

The accounts of Cable and Wireless (Holding) in which 
the public is interested as investors, conform to most expec- 
tations. Gross revenue had the benefit of the larger distri- 
bution by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph and on the debit 
side there was a large increase in the amount required to 
service the Funded Income Stock. In the net result profits 
were only a few thousand pounds lower at £1,203,671, 
this being sufficient to cover the 4 per cent. ordinary divi- 
dend and to allow the carry-forward to be slightly 
increased. As usual, the balance-sheet position is impres- 
sively strong, the group’s portfolio of investments having a 


| book value of £12,446,599 and a market-value of just under 


view the future reasonably and to express the thought that in | 
the present year of 1939 they might see a fall in ratio—at least | 


that was their hope. 

The transfers made from the various revenue accounts brought 
in a resultant profit and loss balance of £26,184, an equivalent of 
two years’ dividend. The dividend recommended would be the 
same as that paid for the last 12 years—a record of consistency 
which must be satisfactory to all. As on all former occasions the 
dividend payment was within their interest earnings with a margin 
to spare. There was little more for him to say excepting to 
register very definitely in their minds the confidence with which 
the board viewed the future of the company. . Despite the fact 
that the business world had been disturbed, the directors derived 
encouragement from the results of the opening months of the 
year, which led them to believe that with any degree of inter- 
national comfort 1939 should provide additional evidence of sound 
progress. 


BIKAM RUBBER ESTATE 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 





THE twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Bikam Rubber 
Estate, Limited, was held on May roth at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said: The year 1938 was a 
disappointing one for rubber producers, who had to face both 
an unsatisfactory market and the lowest average permissible export 
percentage of any year since the introduction of the Rubber 
Regulation Scheme. 

For 1937 our average sale price was 9.39d. per lb. London 
landed equivalent ; for 1938 it was 8.62d. per lb., and the realisa- 
tion of that figure was assisted by some forward sales at good 
prices, coupled with the fact that our financial resources enabled 
us to hold off the market a substantial weight of rubber whilst 
the price was unduly low and bide our time to sell it at a more 
reasonable figure. The 1938 crop accounted for was 3,143,953 ‘Ibs., 
compared with 4,686,709 lbs. for 1937. 

The production of a smaller crop had, however, one advantage, 
since it permitted of labour, which would otherwise have been 
needed for tapping, being used to speed up the cultivation 
programme. 

_ The year’s trading resulted in a credit balance of £31,659, which 
is only 4-1oths of the corresponding figure for 1937. 

_ Re our holding in Universal Rubber Paviors, Limited, progress 
in the use of rubber as a road-surfacing material is necessarily 
slow, particularly at a time like the present, when the activities of 
the country are so largely devoted to our defence programme. 

It is generally recognised by the competent authorities that the 


£11,000,000. At 46 Cable ordinary stock is a few points 
higher than the price at which I have recommended it in 
recent weeks, but it still offers a yield of nearly 9 per cent. 
It is a good speculative investment. 


* x * * 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC FINANCES 
It is as well in these days of defeatist talk about the Empire 
that we should be reminded of our solid achievements. A 
glance at the record of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpora- 


| tion will do no harm. Year after year its sales of electricity 





stretches of road paved with rubber-capped blocks by Universal | 


Rubber Paviors, Limited, of which Lombard Street in the City, 
and Cornmarket in Oxford are the most complete examples, repre- 
sent an outstanding achievement in road construction. Although 
the first cost is higher than that of other road-surfacing materials, 
it may reasonably be claimed that such rubber-surfaced roads will 
prove to be truly economic, added to which they possess other 
specific advantages even under the heaviest traffic conditions, and 
we are not unhopeful that further orders will follow in due course. 

The dividend of 5 per cent., less Income Tax, which we are 
recommending is only half that of the previous year, but is none 
the ‘ess welcome, having regard to general conditions affecting 
cu’ industry. 

r230rt was unanimously adopted. 


| 


have increased, huge capital expenditure has been incurred, 
charges have been reduced and net profits have been held 
within a narrow range of fluctuation around £360,000. 
Critics may say that the British investor has done well out 
of this enterprise. That is true, but it is not inconsistent 
with the fact that the consumer in India has been provided 
with a steadily-growing system of distribution at a falling 
cost per unit. The work of expansion goes on and, as Lord 
Meston made clear at the meeting, has involved expenditure 
which calls for fresh financing. This, he explained, would 
take the form of an issue of new ordinary £1 shares at par 
in the proportion of one new share for every £5 of ordinary 
stock now held. 

In relation to the current price for the existing ordinary 
£1 units of 36s. the issue terms obviously confer a bonus, 
but Lord Meston intimated that stockholders must be pre- 
pared for a reduction in the dividend rate from the 10 per 
cent. tax-free level maintained in each of the past two years 
to 9 per cent. This projected reduction is the result of 
further drastic cuts in charges side by side with inelastic 
wage rates and heavy taxation. On an ex-rights basis the 
shares will be quoted at 33s. 3d. to give a gross yield of 
roughly 73 per cent. on the 9 per cent. tax-free dividend. 
In normal conditions that would be considered: a very high 
return on an equity of this calibre even allowing for the 
Indian political risk. Although I cannot envisage a rise in 
dividend rate I feel that the shares are cheap in view of the 
obvious scope for expansion and further issues of capital 


on bonus terms. 
* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


These are poor days for engineering shares, not in the 
sense that they are not paying good dividends—they most 
certainly are—but from the standpoint of capital value. At 
the moment investment and speculative fashion has swung 
right against armament and near-armament shares, partly 
because of the Government’s threatened Bill to limit profits, 
and partly because of the obvious vulnerability of earnings 
in the event of an outbreak of peace. While I do not suggest 
that either of these factors should be ignored, I am convinced 
that both are given undue weight in the current market 


(Continued on page 831) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


COMPETITION IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


IMPORTANCE OF NYLON 


LORD McGOWAN’S REVIEW 


THE twelfth annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, was held on May 11th, at Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, London, W. 


The Right Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said: Few of you will be 
without a clear impression of conditions at home in 1938. It was 
a year of trade uncertainty and political instability, culminating in 
the crisis last September. During 1938 world trade in general 
and British activity in particular received the backwash of the 
sharp industrial setback experienced by the United States in the 
closing months of 1937. In that depression, which came with 
startling rapidity and continued almost unabated through the first 
half of 1938, steel output—the index of modern industrialism— 
had fallen by January, 1938, to a very low level and showed but 
little change until June. Business in general displayed the same 
characteristics. 


The channel of economic influence between the United States 
and the rest of the world lies in the great volume of raw materials 
which America consumes—some 40 per cent. of world exports in 
normal conditions. In 1938 the United States reduced her imports 
by no less than £225 million below the level of 1937 and the sales 
to that country of the products of seven of the principal British 
countries overseas feli by £77 million. Canada, Malaya, India, 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand and West Africa all lost heavily in 
purchasing power. It was not unnatural, therefore, that the United 
Kingdom exports to Empire countries decreased by £17 million 
and to foreign countries by £33 million. 


REDUCTION OF EXPORTS 


This fall was chiefly concentrated in the iron and steel industries 
and in textiles. Exports of cotton yarns and manufactures were 
almost £19 million less; wool textiles nearly £9 million smaller; and 
in manufactures of iron and steel there was a fall of nearly £7 
million. I may further note a decline of nearly £33 million 
in the exports of non-ferrous metals and their manufactures and 
£24 million in chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours. Our own 
trade clearly reflected these conditions. It was also affected by 
the pronounced decline in the sales of motor cars, the registrations 
of private cars, etc., falling in the 1937-8 season by 14} per cent. 


The rayon industry was also depressed—home production fell 
by 11 per cent. These are merely examples of two major home 
industries which are considerable users of our products, but, in- 
terested as we are in almost all industry in the country, the general 
slackening off is reflected in the annual report which you have 
received. The Explosives and Metai Groups benefited directly 
and indirectly from the Government’s defence programme. The 
rearmament programme contributed to the maintenance of indus- 
trial activity in 1938, but our own direct participation, as I have 
said to you before, is comparatively small. It is true that we have 
carried out a great deal of work for the Government but in the 
main we have done so as advisers and supervisers, on the basis 
of modest fees, for the erection of factories, all the costs of which 
are for the account of the Government. While we have felt it 


our duty to do everything in this connection which we have been | 


asked to do, it has imposed a very heavy strain on our technical 
staff, at the same time depriving us of many of their normal 
services for our own capital expenditure programme. 


1938 ABROAD 


_In our export trade we have continued to experience many 
difficulties. There are still not lacking admonitions to British 
manufacturers to push and expand their export trade, but critics 
on these lines often forget the strict regulations of many importing 
countries. Licences to import or permits to acquire the necessary 
exchange for the remittance home of sales realisations are a con- 
stant barrier, not only to the expansion but to the maintenance 
of business. These decuments, which can only be secured after 
compliance with a tangle of regulations, are often not obtainable 
at all because sterling exchange is not available, or, in other words, 
because the United Kingdom has not first bought a sufficient 
volume of the products of the country concerned. If this condition 
IS not satisfied, no amount of sales effort is of any use. In short, 
exchange ‘estrictions, quotas, clearing and payment agreements 
continue to be the order of the export day. 








THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Japan’s competition in world markets has been materially affected 
by the demands on her domestic industries arising out of the Sino- 
Japanese War. As a consequence, our own exports have been 
on a higher level in many markets and have realised better prices. 
We are not inclined to regard this as a permanent phase, how- 
ever, and expect to see the revival of Japanese competition in the 
near future. In Japan itself, the annual report records that our 
business has practically ceased. The trading capital that has 
thereby been released is, however, frozen in that country. 


The war in China has reduced our business there by a half, 
and its continuance is likely to have further adverse effects. No 
one will doubt the necessity of upholding Britain’s markets and 
interests in China against Eastern competition. The support which 


| has recently been given by the credit guaranteed by the British 


Government has, I am sure, the entire approval of British con- 
cerns interested in that country. No doubt other means of assist- 
ance to a hard-pressed China can and will be found. They will 
be equally welcome. 7 


The Civil War in Spain kept that market practically closed 
throughout 1938, while Palestine—almost another war area—gave 
us unsatisfactory results. In Italy, Rumania and Turkey, three 
countries with which the United Kingdom has clearing agree- 
ments, the slow progress of British purchases of their products 
puts a bar on the expansion of British exports unless more money 
is to be locked up in these clearings. 


PROGRESS IN THE DOMINIONS 


As last year, it is a relief to turn to the progress of our asso- 
ciated companies in the Overseas Dominions. Canada was natur- 
ally affected by conditions in the United States, but did not suffer 
so severely. We were therefore well content with the results of 
our associated company there. 


South Africa remained extremely active throughout 1938, so 
that African Explosives and Industries, our associated company, 
again had a good year. I paid a visit to South Africa in January 
and February, and had an opportunity on the spot of conferring 
with my South African colleagues on the board of African Explo- 
sives and Industries, Limited, on the future prospects of the 
company. I can assure you they are excellent in every respect. 


Australian conditions generally remained very stable. The 
board of our subsidiary company there, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries of Australia and New Zealand; was well satisfied with the 
year’s results. Good progress is being made with the erection of 
the new alkali works at Adelaide, and work has commenced on a 
new synthetic ammonia plant. To provide in part for these de- 
velopments, the Australian company last July made an issue of 
one million five per cent. preference shares of £1 each. It received 
a generous welcome from the Australian public. 

India, in common with other primary producing countries, 
suffered last year from the fall in world prices for her products, 
with a consequential effect on the value of the rupee. On the 
whole, our exports to our subsidiary, Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India), Limited, were satisfactory. That subsidiary promoted a 
new company there last March, which is now constructing fac- 
tories in the Punjab and Bengal for the manufacture of alkalis. It 
has a capital of £697,500, of which £232,500 in preference shares 
was offered to and immediately subscribed by the public in India, 
= an option to subscribe at a later date £139,500 of ordinary 
shares. 

From these facts concerning Argentina, Australia and India, you 
will gather that we have adopted the policy of enlisting the 
financial participation and support of local interests in our enter- 
prises in these countries. It is mainly responsible for the increase 
of £1,093,000 in the “Interest of Outside Shareholders” shown 
in the consolidated balance-sheet. We believe this policy to be 
sound and it is therefore one that we shall continue in the future 
as opportunities offer. 


INCREASING BRITISH EXPORTS 


Attention has been paid to methods by which British export 
trade can be increased, and nghtly so, for depression in the export 
industries is the main factor in our heavy and serious unemploy- 
ment problem. I would suggest that a bolder course might be 
pursued on export credit guarantees. The limits of liability have 
recently been extended but the proportion of export trade covered 
by this scheme is still comparatively small. Perhaps the explana- 


| tion is to be found partly in the strict conditions appertaining to 





that scheme, particularly the requirement that, to cover currency 
risks, the whole of the trader’s exports must be insured, and partly 
in the Treasury’s insistence that the scheme must be run as a 
business proposition and make a profit. But there seems little 
need to insure export trade with the British Dominions, so that 
this requirement of totality might well be limited to all foreign 
—that is, non-British—exports. Moreover, the scheme might be 
more flexible and by lower rates of premium risk a loss. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Secondly, it has been said that more use should be made of the 
British purchasing power that is evidenced by the large excess 
of imports over exports into the United Kingdom from various 
foreign countries. That the Government concur in this view may 
be adduced from the energetic series of visits paid by Mr. Hudson 
to a number of European countries and by the decision to send an 
economic mission to Rumania. These steps are warmly to be 


(Continued on Page 830) 
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commended and I trust that they wili prave fully successful. It 
has also been urged that more and larger credits should be 
extended to foreign countries for the purpose of purchases of 
British goods. The recent Turkish credit and the complementary 
formation of a company in this country to promote the sales of 
certain Turkish products are all in the right direction. But I 
would suggest that these objectives could be more fully achieved 
if we had better statistics of invisible exports than those available 
today. 


Without them, and accurate computation of the balance of pay- 
ments with a particular country—that essential statistic—is im- 
possible. Detailed information is regularly published of the 
visible trade between this country and individual countries over- 
seas but no such detailed and reliable information is provided con- 
cerning the items of invisible trade, namely, the flow of income 
arising from investments and services such as shipping, insurance, 
banking, etc. The Government alone can collect and publish 
such figures and I should welcome steps in that direction. 


Lastly, I would direct attention to the necessity of watching the 
price and cost structure at home. If British goods are too costly 
they cannot be sold in competition overseas. Too high a cost 
structure will enlarge and not diminish the volume of unemploy- 
ment, so that, though some classes of workers may be better off, 
labour on the whole and particularly in the northern part of this 
country will suffer accordingly. 


INCOME AND DIVIDEND 


After providing for the company’s taxation and setting aside 
£1,500,000 for the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund, 
the company’s net income for the year amounted to £7,061,000, 
which, compared with that for the previous year of £7,510,000 
shows a decrease of £449,000, or 6 per cent. When regard is had 
to the fall in the volume of trade, the higher costs resulting from 
that decrease in volume, a higher wage level, dearer raw materials, 
notably coal, and of the difficulties in the international situation, 
these results cannot be regarded as other than satisfactory. 


The year’s appropriation required on account of the cost of 
past service for the Workers’ Pension Fund was £173,000, and the 
board appropriated £1,125,000 to the General Reserve. After these 
appropriations there was left £5,763,000, which, with the £556,000 
brought forward from 1937, made a total available of £6,319,000. 
The preference dividend of £1,666,000 was paid on the due date, 
leaving a balance of £4,653,000. 


Out of this balance the board recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, which, with the 3 per cent. 
interim dividend already paid, makes a total dividend for the year 
of 8 per cent. on that stock. The ordinary dividend requires a 
sum of £4,032,000, which will leave £621,000 to be carried forward 
to 1939. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


The company’s dividend policy has always been closely related 
to the position of the company’s reserves. Both have been 
governed, with your approval, by prudently conservative con- 
siderations. The year 1937, as I observed to you at the last annual 
meeting, was one of exceptional activity and profit. The year 1938 
fell away from’ that high level and was broadly comparable with 
1936. It is for this reason that the board this year recommend 
a total dividend on the ordinary stock of 8 per cent. 


Although the company’s fixed assets are maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency out of current revenue, in view of the world 
position, the rapidity of scientific advances and the large aggregate 
value of the physical assets subject to obsolescence, the board feel 
they must keep constant watch on the strength of the Obsolescence 
and Depreciation Reserves. The amount of such reserves in the 
books of the company and of those of its fully owned subsidiary 
companies in respect of which the company undertakes to provide 
Obsolescence and Depreciation was at December 31st last 
£4,982,000. This sum has to be compared with an aggregate 
book value of freehold buildings, plant and machinery of such 
companies amounting at the same date to £44,850,000, showing a 
percentage figure of reserves to book value of I1 per cent. 


Last year I told you that the board’s aim was to make your 
company so strong financially that “its stability shall remain un- 
impaired by even a major trade depression. They wish if pos- 
sible to maintain a steady dividend policy lying within narrow 
limits through good and bad years alike.” But if your board are 
to do this, implying that in bad years the dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock shall be larger than the amount of profits available for 
that purpose in the year concerned, then there must be available 
an adequate reserve built up from undistributed profits from pre- 
vious years and maintained in a readily realisable form. Your 
board hope in due course to be able to build up such a reserve. 


_ The authorised and issued capital of the company remain prac- 
tically unchanged. The market value of the mar'etable and other 
investments held by the company, which last year showed a defi- 
ciency or the book value of £324,000, after taking account of the 





writing down of the company’s German investments, this year 
stood above the book value, which appears in the balance-sheet at 
£4,259,000. During the year investments to a book value of 
£1,260,000 were sold. Those sales, together with the receipt of 
moneys in 1938 arising from similar sales towards the close of 
1937, and the release of some working capital by reason of the 
reduced volume of trade in 1938, account for the substantial 
increase in the company’s cash and British Government securities. 
The actual increase was £3,315,000. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Knowing the importance that we attach to research as the 
mainstay of technical efficiency and the source from which must 
be drawn the future prosperity of the company, you will hardly 
need an assurance that we have continued and extended our 
activities in this field of work. At the present time this research 
work is carried on in a number of laboratories attached to the 
respective manufacturing groups. After some years of study we 
have now come to the conclusion that this organisation leaves 
gaps which require to be filled. We shall shortly take steps, 
therefore, to erect a central laboratory, in a situation convenient 
for general access, where work on subjects not covered by the 
Group organisations, including longer distance research, may be 
carried on. In doing this we are following the precedent of some 
of our international friends, whose experience gives them no cause 
to regret the establishment of such a central institution. 


MANUFACTURE OF NYLON 


It was our close and long-standing relation for. technical pur- 
poses with Messrs. E. I. de Pont de Nemours and Co., that has 
given us the opportunity to acquire the rights for the British 
Empire, excluding Canada, to manufacture the new synthetic 
organic material nylon, recently patented by that company, after 
research which has covered the better part of a decade. 


As some of the principal uses of this new product are in the 
textile industry which we are not directly concerned, we entered 
into negotiations with Messrs. Courtaulds, Limited, for the forma- 
tion of a joint company to carry out the manufacture of nylon 
yarns and fibres in the United Kingdom. 


The yarns and fibres manufactured by the joint company will, 
in due course, be made available to the existing silk and textile 
industries. Nylon, when drawn into fine filaments, is closer in 
its actual chemical structure to real silk than anything yet made 
by man, and is actually stronger and more elastic than silk itself. 
Naturally the possibilities in this country are much smaller than 
in the United States, so that at the commencement the factory will 
be on a small scale with provision for extension to meet future 
demands as they arise. Besides its use as a textile fibre, nylon 
may be worked up as bristles, racquet strings and fishing lines, and 
as a plastic it has great potentialities, which are receiving our 
close attention. 


War Pay FOR EMPLOYEES 


The crisis last September led us to consider the treatment of 
those of our employees who might be engaged in H.M. Forces 
in the event of war. Subject to any overriding action by H.M. 
Government, we have decided that the difference between any 
man’s net remuneration from the company and the remuneration 
which he would receive while serving in H.M. Forces, with a 
modest adjustment for his maintenance, should be paid in full 
to all married men so serving, and to the extent of one-third to 
single men. In addition, we propose to maintain their member- 
ship in our various Pension Funds, and, as far as practicable, to 
re-instate them on demobilisation or dischargc. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1939 


Last year I said to you that after a steady upward movement of 
the profits of British industry over a period of 5 years the initial 
signals for a change had been given. I warned you that if it were 
true that a cyclical movement extending roughly over nine years 
was to be expected, then the general outlook for the next two or 
three years would not be prepossessing. The year 1938 has un- 
fortunately borne out my remarks to some extent. The question 
is whether they are to be confirmed or reversed in 1939. 


Again the answer will depend to some extent on the United 
States. But it will depend still more upon world political con- 
ditions, for the forecast of which the industrialist cannot be held 
to be responsible. Of the United States it may be said that there 
has been an expeditious recovery from the sudden plunge down- 
wards which took place in the autumn of 1937 Conditions there 
today are more stable, though I observe with regret a slight back- 
ward movement in the first few months of this year. 


Despite the anxieties attending the present political position, 
there 1s a remarkatie level of business confidence in the country 
as a whole which augurs well for general business. So far as this 


| year has gone we are more than satisfied with the volume of trade 


we have done. It is in the Government’s power to maintain 
general confidence and the more active they show themeslves in 
leading the new spirit that inspires the nation, the stronger that 
confidence will grow and with it the probability of a year that 


should prove satisfactory to the stockholders and enable the board’ 


to pursue the policies which they have aporoved. 
The report and accounts were unanimous!y adopted. 
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quotations’ of a wide range of shares. A case in point is~ 


Kitchen & Wade, the Halifax makers of drilling and boring 
machines, established in 1919 and registered as a public 
company in 1936. This company’s 4s. shares stand at 18s., 
and the dividend, which is being paid out of earnings of 
roughly 65 per cent., is §5 per cent. As the price still in- 
cludes the final dividend just declared, the yield is approxi- 
mately 13 per cent. 


This seems to me to be an unduly cautious valuation of the 
shares, even allowing for the fact that profits are at a record 
level. In the report it is made clear that the rise in profit 
from {£52,138 to £63,216 for the year ended March 31, 
1939, reflects a general expansion of business, both in home 
and foreign markets, rather than rearmament business. 
Orders directly attributable to defence have increased, but 
they still constitute “ only a small proportion of total turn- 
over.” I like the way the balance-sheet position is being 
built up. Goodwill is written down to the nominal figure 
of £1, a sum of £10,00 goes to reserve, and the cash holding 
has been increased from £55,226 to £66,518, or over half 
the issued capital. In the light of the company’s prospects 
the shares look to me to be a good speculative holding, both 
for income yield and capital appreciation. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


BRITISH STEEL PRODUCTION 


IF evidence be needed that a high level of industrial activity 
is being maintained, notwithstanding share market inactivity, 
it is provided by the steel output figures for April. These 
show a steel production of 1,058,200 tons, compared with 
1,170,900 in March and 938,600 tons in April last year. The 
April figure is lower than in March only because of the 
shorter month and the Easter holiday. The daily rate of out- 
put actually showed a further rise, and is almost up to the 
level of production in April, 1937, which was near the peak 
of the boom. Pig-iron production showed a further rise in 
April and amounted to 608,900 tons, against 603,600 tons in 
March and 661,000 tons in April last year. A further five 
furnaces were put into operation during the month. 

It can reasonably be claimed that the British steel industry, 
thanks to a substantial volume of civil defence orders and some 
revival in normal commercial business, has overcome the 1938 
recession and again stands near the position which it held in 
1937. There is, however, an important difference between the 
position now and two years ago. Then the industry was 
working virtually at capacity: deliveries were in arrear and a 
larger production could doubtless have been achieved if the 
plant had been available. Since then the industry has been 
steadily adding to its production capacity, so that it is not 
now working to its present capacity, and if demand should 
justify it there can be substantially higher output figures. 


* * * * 


MARKS AND SPENCER’S FINANCING 


Marks and Spencer, the chain store proprietors, have made 
arrangements to finance their capital requirements up to an 
amount of £2,000,000. Mr. Simon Marks, in making that 
announcement at the meeting on Tuesday, explained that the 
company had so far used £500,000 of its borrowing powers 
and would shortly utilise a further £500,000. The money 
has been, and will be, borrowed at 4 per cent. interest for 
a fixed term of years secured by 4} per cent. debenture stock 
as collateral security. This arrangement does not rule out the 
possibility of an issue of share capital because the company 
retains the right to repay its loans at any time. They might, 
he said, take a favourable opportunity to replace the loan by 
a share issue, but at present the board have no such intention. 

Mr. Marks once again gave some remarkable figures of the 
development of the business over the past 13 years. In 1927 
the profit was £88,000; this year it is £1,782,000; over 
£10,000,000 has been invested in properties. During the past 
year the expenditure on properties amounted to £1,200,000, 
and he pointed out that the full benefit of that expenditure 
had not yet been felt. At the moment the company has 234 
stores in operation and for the coming year plans four new 
Stores, of which two are replacements, and 20 extensions, 
absorbing over £750,000. 


(Continued on page 832) 
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MID-EUROPEAN CORPORATION 


MR. NORMAN HOLDEN ON GENERAL 
CONDITIONS 


THE fifteenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Mid- 
European Corporation, Limited, was held on May oth at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. Norman Holden (chairman) said: Gentlemen,—The per- 
centage of our investments in Germany, including Austria, is now 
15.97 per cent., as against 16.76 per cent. last year, and 33.84 per 
cent. 1n 1930; our percentage in the remainder of Europe is 13.09 
per cent., against 14 per cent. last year and 29.36 per cent. in 1930. 
The total depreciation in the combined companies, including losses 
written off in Lothbury Continental Company, is £965,508, as 
against £827,159 last year. About 61 per cent. of the increase in 
depreciation is attributable to a more stringent method having 
been adopted in valuing investments which are quoted on German 
Bourses. Under present conditions, it is impossible to arrive at 
what is the true value of our. investments in Germany. Our net 
revenue this year is, after Debenture interest and income-tax, 
£51,452, compared with £54,485. We have earned 4.30 per cent. 
(gross) on the Ordinary, as against 4.47 per cent. (gross) last year. 

As to the general situation, the important influences seem to be, 

first, international politics and, secondly, uncertainty as to the effects 
of the heavy increase in Budget figures and their incidence on 
profits and earnings. My view as to the first is that after many 
unfortunate misunderstandings on both sides, Germany and Great 
Britain are now beginning to understand each other. That is to 
say, we now understand that Mr. Hitler’s ambition is to dominate 
Europe, Africa and a large part of Asia, and he understands that 
we intend to stop him doing it. On this basis of conditional 
hostility, it should be quite possible to arrive at a reasonable work- 
ing agreement, which would enable. both countries to carry on in 
much the same way as they did from 1897 to 1914, a period some- 
what longer than Mr. Roosevelt’s minimum demand. 
_ As to the second cause of unrest—viz., the uncertainty of the 
incidence of taxation, I would make a plea to Government spokes- 
men to make up their minds whether they believe in the profit 
motive in economics or the socialistic and communistic theory of 
the inherent wickedness of the profit motive system. If they would 
do this, we might be spared a series of slogans that seem somewhat 
incongruous. “The people of this country will cheerfully carry 
heavily-increased tax burdens.” “No increased profits through or 
during war.” “We can rely on English investors subscribing large 
— of new armament loans.” “Wealth will be heavily 
taxed.” 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


THE ninetieth ordinary general meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at the 
head office of the society, 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the Chairman, presided, and, in 
the course of his speech, said: We are indeed fortunate to be able 
to submit a report which records a considerable increase both in 
the number of new life policies issued and in new life sums 
assured. In 1938 the society granted 8,891 life and endowment 
policies, assuring the sum of £3,815,391 in net new sums assured— 
1.e., after deducting reassurances. These figures represent an in- 
—- nearly one thousand policies and £277,000 net new sums 
assured. 

The net new premiums for the year, after deducting reassurances, 
amounted to £178,530, including single premiums of £13,409. The 
increase in net new annual premiums exceeded £10,000. The total 
net premium income in the life assurance fund amounted to 
£1,164,108, and the total income of the society from premiums, 
interest, dividends and rents to £1,612,473. Death claims 
amounted to £236,793, a total well within the actuarial expectation. 

The total assets, as appearing in the balance-sheet, amount to 
£10,187,840, as compared with £10,430,134. At the end of 1937 
we reduced the sterling book value of our Spanish assets conse- 
quent upon an adjustment in the rate of exchange for Spanish 
currency. During 1938 the margin between the rates of exchange 
which we empioyed for the conversion not only of Spanish but 
also of French and other currencies into sterling, and the rates 
actually ruling, widened so much that the directors have felt it 
desirable to make a further and more general adjustment to the 
approximate rates in force on December 31st last. This operation, 
by which the amount of the Life Assurance Fund is reduced by 
£763,227, accounts for the reduction in the amount of the total 
assets. Had we maintained the old rates of exchange the Life Fund 
would have shown an increase of over half a million pounds. 


A NEw PoLicy 
A new policy, introduced by the society in the autumn of last 








' year—the “Plus” policy—has proved particularly appropriate to 


present-day needs and in consequence it has found a ready market. 
It provides large cover at low cost—just what is wanted today— 
with the valuable option of conversion to endowment form at a 
later date. The society’s Family Income plans, the Defender 
policies, continue also to make it easier for the family man to assure 
income as well as capital provision for his dependants. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS, LIMITED 


(The Operating Company) 
FOUR MAJOR STEPS IN 12 MONTHS 
MR. EDWARD WILSHAW’S REVIEW 





THE tenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited (the operating company), was held on May 9th at the 
registered office, Electra House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. 

Mr. Edward Wilshaw, J.P. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
said: My Lords and Gentlemen: The results of the working of 
the company during 1938 show what is, in all the circumstances of 
that year, a very satisfactory profit of just over one million pounds. 
This is £250,000 less than the profit in the previous year, when 
£300,000 was set aside to provide for the effect of the Empire 
flat rate scheme. It nas not been necessary to draw on this 
reserve to meet the dividend now proposed. The dividend re- 
commended is 3} per cent., as against 33 per cent. paid last year, 
a difference of only £75,000. 

The lower profit is mainly due to two causes, the reduction 
of rates on the introduction of the Empire flat rate scheme, and 
the contraction of world trade caused by disturbed international 
conditions. To gain a proper perspective, however, it would be 
well to look back to the years 1931 and 1932, when the profits 
were £75,000 and £80,000 respectively as against the £1,000,000 
this year. The expenses show a reduction of £210,000 which 
is reflected in practically every item. There is a slight increase 
in working expenses at stations, due to the opening of a new 
station and the acquisition of wireless installations at Hong Kong, 
both of which should be regarded as revenue producing. The 
cost of maintenance of cables shows an increase of £40,co0, but 
this is necessarily a varying figure. 


INCREASING EMPIRE TRAFFIC 

The Empire flat rate was a big step designed to facilitate and 
develop Empire communications. Despite the fact that the intro- 
duction of the flat rate coincided with the beginning of a period 
of trade depression, it was followed immediately by an increase in 
the volume of Empire traffic practically everywhere, and this 
continued during a period when the volume of non-Empire 
traffic was falling. There seem, therefore, to be reasonable grounds 
for the belief that the flat rate scheme had the effect of diminish- 
ing the effect of trade conditions on Empire traffic, and it may be 
hoped that this in turn will diminish the effect of general world 
conditions on Empire trade. 


EMPIRE FLAT RATE 

Since the close of last year a further step has been taken by 
the introduction of a reduced Empire flat rate for Press traffic, 
which came into force on April 15th last. 

These measures should help to stimulate those businesses and 
news activities which we already serve. There remains, however, 
the need to develop new sources of traffic which shall render us 
less sharply subject than heretofore to the effect of those reces- 
sions of world trade over which we can have no control, and in 
this connection the further step taken last week in introducing a 
cheap social message and introducing it by means of a free day 
was a phenomenal success. The number of messages sent between 
any two parts of the Empire widely exceeded our éxpectations. In 
fact, what we really expected w2s 100,000 messages and what 
really happened was about 300,000 messages. By this means we 
feel we have started to educate the public to the facility for cheap 
an! simple means of communication with their friends and rela- 
tives in other parts of the Empire. Further, it should bring the 
component parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations nearer 
together and knit them more closely. 


WIDER FACILITIES 

It is of course vital that the development of our service should 
keep pace with the wider facilities we are affording. Last Sep- 
tember the company offered to install emergency wireless tele- 
graphy and telephony sets at all cable stations within the Empire 
within its jurisdiction and where no wireless telegravhy or tele- 
phony existed. The equipment was also designed to communi- 
cate with ships at sea and aircraft. The company informed the 
Government that it was prepared to install these sets at its own 
cost and for use in case of emergency, provided the company was 
permitted to use them commercially. 


GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION 

The relations with the Departments of his Majesty’s Government 
and the Administrations overseas are of a most cordial and co- 
operative character, as also are the relations with our associated 
companies overseas. 

The account that I have been able to give of the past year 
shows clearly, I think, that the company has taken the strain of 
distracted world conditions with its inevitable effect on the trade 
and commerce whose service is our main source of revenue. That 
we have in such circumstances been able to achieve such results 
is surely something which gives us ground for optimism for the 
future so long, of course, as we are not content to rest on our 
oars but seek every opportunity to push forward with an enter- 
prise tempered with businesslike caution, and if, as we all hope, 
a returning confidence brings brighter times, the effect, on the 
solid basis we have now built, must show a welcome increase in 
the company’s profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend was 
approved 





FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 831) 
RECKITT AND COLMAN 


In June last year Reckitt and Sons, the soap and polish 
manufacturers, and J. and J. Colman, the mustard and starch 
firm, pooled their businesses in the new firm of Reckitt and 
Colman, of which company’s capital Reckitt and Sons hold 
65.6 per cent. and J. and J. Colman 34.4 per cent. Thus the 
results for 1938 present a new sort of picture, not exactly 
comparable with anything which has gone before. The new 
subsidiary has, before declaring its dividend, made certain 
reserves which would under the old arrangements have been 
made by the parent companies. 

The year’s profit of Reckitt and Colman, amounting to 
£1,580,149, represents, according to the directors’ statement, 
a reduction of about £50,000 on 1937, even though 1938 sales 
for the group showed an increase. After charging taxation 
and various reserves, the operating company hands back to 
the parents £547,317, this being its pre-incorporation profits 
and £239,250 in the form of a 5} per cent. dividend on its 
£6,000,000 capital. 

Both parent companies have certain othe: income besides 
their shares of the profits of Reckitt and Colman. Thus 
Reckitt and Sons show a profit for 1938 of £661,610, which 
is comfortably sufficient to maintain the total distribution of 
224 per cent., which has been paid for a long period of years, 
and to increase the balance to be carried forward from 
£204,034 to £217,147. This does not include a sum of 
£387,882 of accumulated earnings of the subsidiary companies 
from former years which has been carried to reserve. J. and J. 
Colman made a profit of £309,504, and are maintaining their 
total distribution at 16 per cent. This company also has a 
windfall item of £19,600 from the earlier earnings of its 
subsidiaries, which is added to the undivided profit balance, 
and makes £125,187 to go forward, against £83,843 brought in. 


* * * * 


Mrp-EurorpEAN CORPORATION 


Mr. Norman Holden, chairman of the Mid-European 
Corporation, is to be congratulated on speaking his mind. 
It is not everybody’s mind, but it is not everybody who is 
confronted with the problem of running an investment trust 
which still has nearly 16 per cent. of its assets invested in 
Germany. He told shareholders on Monday that in present 
conditions it is impossible to arrive at the true value of the 
assets in Germany, and that the total depreciation of the group 
now amounts to £965,508. Small wonder that he speaks 
trenchantly on the political situation. In Mr. Holden’s view, 
Germany and Great Britain are now beginning to understand 
each other, “that is to say, we now understand that Mr. 
Hitler’s ambition is to dominate Europe, Africa and a large 
part of Asia, and he understands that we intend to stop him 
doing it. On this basis of conditioned hostility it should be 
quite possible to arrive at a reasonable working agreement.” 
He believes that both countries could carry on in much the 
same way as from 1897 to 1914, and that “a long period of 
peace lies before us.” He vigorously attacked the idea of 
penalising armament profits, and suggested as an alternative 
that “those who make good warplanes, good machine guns, 
good equipment, should be held in high esteem, while those 
who make bad ones should be executed.” 


* * * * 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


After a year of great difficulties the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company ended its year with figures 
which must have been gratifying to the members. Lord 
Wakefield of Hythe, reviewing the results at last week’s mest- 
ing, found many grounds for satisfaction in them. The 
appreciation in the market value of the investments over 
balance-sheet values, while smaller than in 1937, is still 
substantial ; the profit on the fire account amounts to 10} per 
cent. of premiums and is very slightly less in amount than 
the 1937 figure ; the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
through .which the parent company transacts its casualty 
business, showed a profit percentage of 12.2 against 10.62. 

But Lord Wakefield also found three points in the insurance 
outlook for adverse comment. The high scale of motor- 
insurance claims and the unsatisfactory condition of the marine 
market, particularly in the cargo section, have been mentioned 
by several chairmen. A third point which Lord Wakefield 
brought out was that political crises tend to deter people from 
entering into life-insurance contracts. This, as he pointed 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 





MR. SIMON MARKS REVIEWS THE PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS 





IMPROVED VALUES IN MERCHANDISE 





94 PER CENT. OF MANUFACTURED GOODS BRITISH MADE 





CO-OPERATION WITH SUPPLIERS 





CAREERS OPEN TO EMPLOYEES 





THE thirteenth annual general meeting of Marks and Spencer, 
Limited, was held on May 9th last in London, Mr. Simon Marks 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman in the course of his speech said: — 

The net profit for the past year amounted to £1,782,000, an 
increase over last year of £179,500. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


After deducting Income-tax, National Defence Contribution 
and dividends already paid, there is left an available balance of 
£1,099,800, which the directors recommend should be appropriated 
as follows :— 


£ 

Transfer to Staff Benevolent and Pensions Fund ......... 25,000 
Debenture Redemption Fund _...............csscsceceececesees 12,500 
Properties Contingency Reserve  ...........cscscssssccseseeees 93,000 
General Resekve “ACcOUBG oc ccisescecesacedavsesssieaccvessesss 342,200 
Payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary and “A” 

Ordinary Shares at the rate of 273 per cent., thus 

making 424 per cent. for the year ended March 31st, 

BORG acc cu nese caventcaden vcinadsuuescecadssmacssucnucscuuecaues 528,600 
By carrying forward to next year’s accounts ..............- 98,500 


ISSUE ON BONUS TERMS 


The Directors further recommend that a distribution by way 
of bonus be made to the holders of the existing Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary Shares of the company in the proportion of one 
“A” Ordinary share for every ten Ordinary and/or “A” 
Ordinary shares held. 

RESERVES 

The General Reserve will stand at £2,150,000. 

The Freehold Properties Depreciation Reserve has increased to 
£313,000. Properties Contingency Reserve to £300,000. Free- 
hold, Leasehold and Leased Properties stand at £8,849,000, a net 
increase of £854,500. 

Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment stand at £824,500. 

Cash at Bank and in hand stands at £935,300. 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


There has been a progressive increase in profit each year. In 
1927 it was £88,000, and this year £1,782,000. 

It has been our purpose to supply the public with the best 
values in material, design and finish. A real transformation in 
values has taken place due to our collaboration with many of the 
foremost manufacturers and producers of the country, with whom 
we maintain the most cordial relationship. Over 94 per cent. of 
the manufactured goods we sold last year were British made. We 
have given the consumer the advantage of the economies in pro- 
duction which spring from large- scale demand. 

Our business is one which is mainly concerned with supplying 
the necessaries of life to a vast consuming public, in wearing 
apparel, footwear of every description, and foodstuffs. Today we 
are amongst the largest distributors of food in the country. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Our principal development in recent years has taken the form 
of increasing the size of existing units rather than of increasing 
their number. 

We now have a selling counter space measuring nearly 44 miles. 
During the year we opened 10 new stores, including 3 removals, 
and have extended 23 existing stores. One unit has been closed. 
The total number of stores in operation is now 234. 

The coming year’s development at present deals with 4 new 
stores, 2 being replacements and 20 extensions. 


FINANCE 


We have made arrangements to borrow up to an amount of 
£2,000,000. We have so far taken up an advance of £500,000 at 





a rate of interest of 4 per cent. The Board may utilise a favourable 
moment to make an issue of share capital to replace the loan, but 
at present have no such intention. We are, however, taking up in 
the near future a further loan of £500,000 on the existing terms. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


To date about 4,600 of our staff (some 25 per cent.) have been 
trained in First Aid or Anti-Gas, as Wardens, Fire-Fighters, or 
Decontaminators. Each of our Stores has been organised to meet 
an emergency in so far as medical supplies, fire-fighting and rescue 
equipment are concerned. 


I think it is proper at this meeting to express appreciation of the 
public spirit which has induced so many of our employees to take 
up this most important work. 


An expenditure of £20,000 has already been incurred in carrying 
out our present measures. 


In regard to recruitment for the Territorial Army, we have for 
some time past given every facility to those of our employees who 
have volunteered for service. We allow them time off for training 
and to attend camp, with full pay, in addition to their normal 
holidays with full pay. 


WELFARE AND STAFF 


Our staff now numbers 18,500. Welfare activities have been 
maintained and extended. We attach the greatest importance to 
the general well-being of our staff. ‘There has been a progressive 
improvement both in working conditions and wages, and working 
hours have been reduced to an average of 44 per week. Welfare 
— will cost the company £122,000 this year, as against £108,000 
last year. 


An organisation like ours gives opportunities for advancement 
to employees. not only to the male members of our staff, but also 
to the women. In practice the vast majority of vacancies in the 
higher ranks are filled from people in the lower ranks. There is a 
real career open to those who possess initiative and ability. 


I take this opportunity, on behalf of the Board, of thanking each 
and every member of our staff for the devotion and loyalty which 
they have shown to the company. 


Mr. Marks then moved the adoptiori of the Report and Accounts, 


Mr. I. M. SIEFF’S REMARKS 


Mr. Israel M. Sieff, B. Com. Vice-Chairman, in seconding the 
resolution, said :— 


The results of the last year’s trading are ample evidence of the 
success of our development policy, and the benefits which have 
come from the close co-operation between the manufacturer and 
ourselves. 


I want to take this opportunity of adding my expressions of 
appreciation to our suppliers for their readiness to work along these 
lines of mutual understanding. 


I would like to join the Chairman in his observations on the 
devotion of all ranks of our staff to the interests of the company, 
during a rather difficult year of international tension. We can con- 
gratulate ourselves on possessing a band of loyal workers, who look 
to our business for their future and their career, and who therefore 
are most anxious to forward the progress of the company. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Accounts was 
carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were also passed re-electing the Auditors and the 
Director who retired by rotation, also approving the proposed 
capitalisation of reserves and the bonus issue. 

It was announced that Dividend Warrants and Allotment Letters 
in respect of Bonus Shares will be posted on June 2nd to Share- 
holders whose names were on the Register of Members on May Ist, 
1939. 
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SPILLERS, LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


THE Right Honourable Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, chairman 
of Spillers, Limited, presiding at the annual general meeting of 
the company on May 6th, at Cardiff, said that the increase in the 
issued share capital of the company: had been occasioned by the 
acquisition of the ordinary share capital of Hosegood Industries, 
Limited, and the issue of further co-partnership shares to the staff. 
The depreciation on the company’s investments at January 31st was 
a little greater than that at the corresponding date of the previous 
year, but it was covered several times over by the investment 
reserve. 

The alteration in the amount invested in subsidiary companies 
was accounted for principally by the sale of the company’s interest 
in the British Oak Insurance Company, Limited, to the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Limited, and the purchase of the 
ordinary share capital of Hosegood Industries, Limited. 

The trading profit for the year reflected an increase of some 
£64,000, but the incidence for the first time of the full National 
Defence Contribution and the increase in provision for taxation 
resulted in the net balance of £422,000, being only £11,000 higher 
than the previous year. In addition to the burden of taxation, it 
had been necessary to spend considerable sums on air-raid pre- 
cautions, and to take such steps as would enable the company’s 
business—an essential industry—to be conducted, in the event of 
national emergency, with as little dislocation as possible. The 
company had done everything possible to encourage its employees 
to join the Territorial Army, and the Board had announced that so 
far as lay in their power they would, in the event of war, make 
good to those employees who might be called upon to serve with 
H.M. Forces, the difference between their salary or wages and 
the pay and other benefits derived by them whilst serving. 

During the year the new mill at Newcastle had been completed, 
whilst an extension in the silo capacity at London, to 38,000 tons, 
had been effected. All the company’s mills and factories were 
being kept up to date in every respect, in accordance with the 
directors’ policy. 

The trend in the wheat market had, throughout the year, been 
downwards, supplies having been in excess of demand. In the 
maize market, however, the supply and demand position had been 
more evenly balanced. ‘There had been increased deliveries in 
the company’s animal and poultry foods, as well as in proprie- 
tary products. 

Sir Norman Vernon, representing the millers, had been con- 
cerned with the Food Defence Plans of the Government, and the 
company had also been prominent in assisting the Government in 
the purchase and storage of reserve supplies of wheat. 

In October last, Mr. Edgar Baker, the Deputy Chairman, who 
had been a director of the company for 35. years, retired under 
the age limit, and his place as Deputy Chairman had been taken 
by Sir Norman Vernon. Mr. Laurence Hosegood had _ been 
appointed a member of the Board. : 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BANK OF CHOSEN 


(Inc. in 1909 by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government.) 
Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - Up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 














Head Office: Keijo (Seoul), Chosen(Korea). ForeignExchangeDept.: Tokyo, Japan. 
BRANCHES: 


Japan Proper: Tokyo, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki, 





Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki. 

Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun. 

Chinas Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan. 

U.S.A.: New York. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
St. Clemenit’s House, 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 





Telegrams: Foreign—“Chosengink, London.”” Telephone: Mansion House 3617. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 832) 


out, is remarkable, since contracts effected in time of peace 
give cover on terms which can hardly be expected in war time. 
The society’s life policies, for instance, are free from all 
restrictions as to residence, travel and occupation. 


x * * x 


SPILLERS’ PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


Sir Malcolm Robertson, the chairman of Spillers, assured 
the shareholders at Saturday’s meeting that the company, 
in common with the other millers who were co-operating with 
the Government in its wheat purchase and storage plans, 
had received no remuneration for its services. He showed 
that Spillers have meanwhile pressed ahead with extensions 
to the various units of their organisation; the new mill at 
Newcastle has been completed, and is in full production ; in 
London the completion of the 16,000-ton addition to the silos 
brings the total capacity up to 38,000 tons; extensions and 
improvements are in progress at the company’s other mills, 
and the acquisition of the ordinary capital of Hosegood 
Industries strengthens the position in the West of England and 
South Wales. Sir Malcolm also disclosed that although the 
depreciation on the company’s investments was greater than 
a year ago, this depreciation was covered several times by 
the investment reserve. 


* r * + 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


Few insurance company chairmen have this year been in 
the fortunate position in which Mr. W. B. L. Barrington found 
himself last week. He reported that the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society had in 1938 recorded a considerable increase 
both in the number of new life-policies and in the total of 
new sums assured. ‘This expansion, he explained, was due 
to oversea business, and the company’s organisations in France 
and Argentina were mainly responsible for it, although Cairo 
and Athens had also contributed. Mr. Barrington explained 
that the reduction from £10,430,134 to £10,187,840 in the 
company’s total assets was attributable to an adjustment of 
exchange rates, and that but for that adjustment there would 
have been an increase of over £500,000 in total assets. 


* * * * 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE BONUS 


The Guardian Assurance Company’s quinquennial valuation 
falls due at the end of this year, and at the meeting on Monday 
Colonel Lionel H. Hanbury warned policyholders that the 
scales of bonus were unlikely to be as favourable as those 
declared in 1935. This was, he explained, the consequence 
of the continuous fall in interest rates, and of the necessity of 
making very conservative assumptions in the calculations. 
Notwithstanding this warning, Colonel Hanbury has every 
confidence that a with-profits policy with the Guardian will 
continue to be a profitable form of investment. He pointed 
out that in spite of the further depreciation in the value of the 
company’s Stock Exchange investments last year, on Decem- 
ber 31st they still had an appreciation of over £500,000 on the 
investment portfolio. 

* *' * * 
ROLLS-RoyYcE PROFITS RISE 


Rolls-Royce, now perhaps more famous as the makers of 
aeroplane engines than as motor-car manufacturers, have pro- 
duced a remarkably good result for 1938. The .net profit, 
before tax, has risen from £393,259 to £479,450. How far 
these profits result from rearmament and may come within 
the scope of any special taxation on such profits and how far 
they result from the motor market and will in future years be 
affected by the higher horse-power tax seems almost an 
academic question; the company’s business is of the kind 
which is vulnerable to taxation changes in both directions, but 
its distribution policy is conservative enough to give the 
shareholders generous protection. The total distribution has 
been raised from 22} per cent. to 25 per cent., but still leaves 
an ample margin of undistributed profits. 


* * * * 


SUGAR BOOM CHECKED 


One of the curiosities of markets in the last few weeks has 
been the development of a sudden boom in the raw sugar 
market. Cuban raw sugar rose from 6s. 63d. per cwt. at the 
beginning of April to 8s. 43d. last week, the market suddenly 
discovering that there was a genuine shortage of sugar for 
prompt delivery. The shortage was occasioned by the desire 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LORD WAKEFIELD’S SPEECH 





THE one hundred and twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, was 
held on May 4th at the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Wakefield of Hythe, G.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., LL.D. (chairman of the general court of directors), pre- 
siding, said: 

In the life department, I am happy to say that, notwithstanding 
the various difficulties experienced in 1938, we again had a satis- 
tactory year, and the new business figures were remarkably con- 
sistent with those of previous years. For the past four years the 
net new sums assured have exceeded £5,c00,000, the average being 
£5,522,000 and last year’s £5,327,000. 

On the annuity side a steady business continues to be transacted, 
and we are, I think, unique in publishing a separate annuity 
account showing funds of well over £8,000,000 in respect of that 
particular class of contract. 

With regard to the fire department, the reduction in premium 
income was not wholly due to general conditions. It was also due 
in part to some revision of their underwriting policy in the United 
States, which they considered would have a beneficial effect upon 
their portfolio there. Their home premium income showed quite 
a fair increase, and altogether that business had again been satis- 
factory. Excellent results had also been achieved in the general 
toreign business. 

Every one concerned was to be congratulated on achieving a 
fire underwriting profit of £354,352 after providing the usual re- 
serve of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks. That profit represented 
103 per cent. of the premium income, and was only very slightly 
less in amount than the 1937 figure. 

The accounts of the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
the subsidiary company through whom they transacted their 
casualty insurance business, again reflected excellent results both as 
regarded premium income and underwriting profit, each of which 
showed a new peak record in the history of the company. The 
premiums totalled £1,402,595, being £56,139 in excess of those for 
the preceding year. The profit amounted to £171,117, equal to 
12.2 per cent. of the premium, as compared with 10.62 per cent. in 
the preceding year’s account. 

In the marine department the premium income for the year 
1938 amounted to £298,045, which was almost identical with the 
corresponding income for the previous year. 

Their subsidiary company, the “Fine Art and General,” had 
again preduced most satisfactory figures. Premium income ex- 
ceeded £360,000, only fractionally less than last year, this consoli- 
dating the increase of over £13,000 shown in that year. The 
“Fine Art and General” showed a profit of £59,184, representing 
16.44 per cent. of premium income and exceeding last year’s result 
by nearly £5,000. 

After making the customary allocations, including a further con- 
tribution of £15,000 to the widows’ pension fund and £42,750 for 
N.D.C., the aggregate balance carried forward was increased from 
£6,520,979 to £6,979,067, subject to dividends for 1938. The 
directors again recommended a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less 
income-tax, one-half payable on May 15th and the other one-half 
on November 11th. This dividend, together with the Preference 
dividend, would absorb approximately £557,078 in comparison 
with a combined total of net interest of £558,847. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


LorD MESTON (Chairman of the Corporation) presiding on May 8th 
at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, 
Limited, said that the sa’es of current in 1938 averaged a million 
units a day, and would have been larger but for tariff reduction 
and for recent tioubles in the jute industry. The Government had 
refused the application of the Calcutta Corporation to acquire 
that portion of the undertaking situate within the municipal boun- 
daries, so that the question would now lapse for ten years. 
The Board had represented to the Government their readi- 
ness to co-operate in any well-devised comprehensive scheme for 
electrical development. Capital expenditure during 1938 was over 
£1,000,000 which had been provided mainly by the realisation of 
temporary investments. The net result for the year was an in- 
crease of £13,000 in the divisible profits. 

As for the future they required more capital for completing the 
development scheme as well as for an important extension to the 
south of Howrah. They had maintained a Io per cent. dividend, 
but could not hope to recommend a higher figure than 9 per 
cent. dividend next year. _ An issue of 475,000 new ordinary 
shares would be made within the next few weeks, to be offered 
at part to the ordinary stockholders in the ratio of one new share 
for every £5 stock held. The report was unanimously adopted. 








HE PRICE OF SAFETY in the War against con- 

sumption is too great for many stricken sufferers 
to pay. Brompton Hospital can bring help, hope and 
health to these desperate victims only if you will help 
Brompton. £27 16s, 5d. may mean the difference 
between life and death for one patient. Please send 
to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest, London, S.W.3. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 








SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





THE annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held on May roth at the Head Office, London, E.C. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B,E. (the chairman), said that 
1938 being the last year of the current quinquennium, the 
customary actuarial investigation of the financial position of the 
Alliance Life and Annuity Funds fell to be made as at December 
31st last. The board had decided that the rate of interest to be 
assumed in the valuation of the life business should be 2} per cent. 
instead of 3 per cent. as for many years past. In spite of the 
greater stringency in the method of valuation adopted, which in- 
cluded further strengthening of miscellaneous reserves, the opinion 
he had expressed a year ago that the results of the actuarial 
investigation would be quite satisfactory had been more than 
realised. A surplus of £2,461,112 was disclosed and a compound 
reversionary bonus of 38s. per cent. per annum had been declared 
on with profits policies in force on December 31st, 1938. That 
was the same as was declared at the last quinquennial valuation, 
and in view of the difficult period, from an investment point of 
view, the still more stringent method adopted in the valuation and 
the substantial increase of the amount carried forward—from 
£223,337 to £354,812—he thought it would be agreed that it was 
a very satisfactory result. 

The proportion of the profits in the Life department accruing 
to shareholders amounted to £230,497, one-fifth of which sum, 
namely, £46,099, had been transferred to profit and loss account. 

e Economic Life, Annuity and Capital redemption business had 
also been valued as at December 31st, 1938, and the surplus dis- 
closed by the valuation was £154,724, of which £145,765 had been 
divided among the policyholders and the balance carried forward. 

The capital redemption business of the company had also been 
valued and the surplus disclosed amounted to £147,653, of which 
£73,838 had been carried forward and the balance, £73,815, trans- 
ferred to Members’ Account. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 

The new Life business completed during the year amounted 
to £4,205,415, a record figure in the history of the company. 
= increase was due to a very large endowment assurance pension 
scheme. 

The mortality experience was somewhat more favourable than 
in 1937. The premium income in the active Alliance Life Account 
had increased to £1,473,710 and the Alliance Life and Annuity 
— amounted to £22,508,744, an addition of £458,224 during 

e year. 

In the Fire department the net premitms amounted to 
£2,211,252, being £35,152 more than in 1937. The claims, in- 
cluding contributions to fire brigades, had amounted to £769,148, 
being £23,359 more than in 1937, the loss ratio being £34 15s. 8d. 
per cent., which was extremely satisfactory. The result of the 
year, after increasing the additional reserve by £100,000, was a 
balance of £460,822, which had been carried to profit and loss 
account, 

In the Accident department there had been a gratifying expan- 
sion in the business, the premium income amounting to £1,491,872, 
which was £65,116 larger than last year. The awards of damages 
to injured third parties were continually rising and it was thought 
thac the rates of premium would have to be increased. 

The Workmen’s Compensation business of the company had 
shown less favourable results than in the past, due in some measure 
to the increasing number of Common Law claims. The other 
branches of Accident business had shown satisfactory results and 
there had been a welcome increase in the more profitable classes 
of business in that department. The surplus in the Combined 
Accident Account for the year amounted to £112,161. That sum, 
with interest, making a total of £175,903, had been transferred to 
profit and loss account. 


MaRINE BUSINESS 

The Marine Premium Income was some £6,000 lower than in 
1937. Hull premiums showed an increase, largely owing to the 
application of the joint hull understandings. The position as 
regarded cargo business remained unsatisfactory, and it was hoped 
that underwriters would soon consider collective action to improve 
that business. The underwriting account for 1936 had now been 
closed and after setting aside £11,585 to suspense account, the 
surplus, £73,355, which included interest, had been carried to 
profit and loss account. 

The Trustee Department continued to progress satisfactorily. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, £100,000 had been allo- 
cated to reserve and £50,000 to the staff pension fund, and a 
slightly larger sum had been carried forward. In view of the 
many difficulties of last year, the results disclosed were extremely 
gratifying. 

With regard to the assets, during 1938 they had experienced a 
further series of major international shocks, as a result of which 
practically no class of investment had been immune from depre- 
ciation. It was not surprising, therefore, that the margin between 


the market values and the book values of their Stock Exchange 
securities had again declined during the year; at December 31st 
last there was still a comfortable surplus. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 834) 


of some countries to import more sugar than usual to build 
up a defence reserve and the reluctance of others to export 
the usual quantities for the same reasons, coupled with the 
partial failure of the Indian crop and heavy imports of Java 
sugar into India. : 


This was a situation which obviously could be adjusted 
through the normal machinery of sugar restriction ; for plenty 
of sugar exists, for instance, in Cuba, and could be released 
on the authority of the International Sugar Council. The 
machinery of sugar-control is somewhat more cumbersome 
than is the control of, say, rubber and tin. But a statement 
in the House on Friday by the President of the Board of 
Trade shows that it has now been put in motion. Doubtless 
in due course an additional quota will be announced. That 
cannot at present affect the price of spot sugar. But in 
anticipation forward sugar has already fallen. 


* * * * 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 


The full accounts of Stewarts and Lloyds, the steel! tube 
manufacturers, show that profits have again sharply advanced. 
The result is highly creditable in that it covers the year ended 
December 31st, which was a period of recession in the iron and 
steel industries and does not cover the latest recovery. Trading 
profits, including dividends from the subsidiaries, amounted to 
£2,649,107 against £2,505,796. Moreover, a sum of £404,836, 
against £214,190, was retained by the subsidiary companies. 
The parent company has, however, increased its depreciation 
allowance from £373,581 to £508,388, with the result that the 
net profit brought into account was almost the same as for 
1937 at £1,931,234, against £1,929,314. 

As already announced, the company is maintaining the 
deferred dividend at 12} per cent. on a larger ranking capital. 
The reserve and tax appropriations amount in all to £1,225,000 
against £1,250,000, and include a new item of £500,000 ‘or 
the maintenance and development of the export trade. ‘he 
balance to be carried forward is £179,544, against £170,159. 


* * * * 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE PROGRESS 


The experience of the leading life assurance companies in 
1938 was distinctly uneven, but Alliance Assurance is among 
the most fortunate. Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild announced 
at Wednesday’s meeting that the year’s new life business con- 
stituted a record. The increase was due to a very large en- 
dowment assurance pension scheme. Mr. Rothschild was 
also able to report that, notwithstanding a more stringent basis 
of calculation, the quinquennial valuation had disclosed a sur- 
plus of £2,461,112, and the compound reversionary bonus is 
being maintained at the rate of 38s. per cent. The company’s 
Stock Exchange securities even after last year’s decline stand 
at a figure showing a comfortable surplus over book values. 


* * * * 


BIKAM RUBBER ESTATES 


Mr. H. Eric Miller, addressing the shareholders of Bikam 
Rubber Estates on Wednesday, expressed his continued faith 
in the use of rubber as road surfacing material. He claimed 
that Lombard Street in the City of London and the Corn- 
market in Oxford, which are the most complete examples of 
rubber-capped block paving, represent an outstanding achieve- 
ment. At the same time he felt that, with the energies of the 
country so largely devoted to defence progress must neces- 
sarily be slow. Bikam Rubber Estate’s licences for new plant- 
ing amount, he said, to 633 acres, of which over 300 acres will 
be planted in 1939 and the balance in 1940. 


J. D. M. 








THEATRES 
(Tem. Bar 1443.) 


Matinees, Tues. and Fri. at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL oresents 
NORA SWINBURNE, JOHN WYSE in 


THIRD PARTY RISK 


WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable.: 
EVENINGS AT 8.30. MATINEES: WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 2.30. 





ST. MARTIN’S. 
Evenings at 8.30. 





BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 


Wilfrid Lawson, 
Charles Victor, 


Ruth Lodge, 
Edward Lexy, 


Stephen Murray, 
Tony Quinn. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 10 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to th 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword pte 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle» 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winne, 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted, ] 
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“ACROSS 


1. A suggestion of campan- 
ology in the laundry (8). 


6. A dull old city, very ex- 
asperating to motorists (8), 
Two words. 








oo uN 


I 


~ 


14. 


~ 
An 


19. 


Most of us like white wine 
just like this (6). 


. Not the Hunter (8). 
. The two essentials for our 


life under canvas (6). 


. I tried stern revision for 


this politician (11). 
There is much before it in 
play (3). 


. Pith (4). 
. Autobiography of 


the 
= of Stones of Venice 
9). 

A gargantuan sempstress, 


Self-confessed hoax (7). 
Put us in college (6). 

. Tennyson had views of his 
own about their blood (7), 


Y gon 


13. By rotation (7). 
17. Mother separates the twin 


giants (8). 


18. It is not only in Cumber- 


land the English 


regard 
England thus (8). 


20. Not a lion, perhaps (7). 
22. ‘They make for 


Church 
unity (7). 


24. Cheers for the sailor (6). 





The famous journalist em- 
braces a century of the 
theatre (5). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 9 


one might think (9). 27. 

25. A new one (3). 

26 and 21. Their job might 
appear to be a _ perpetual 
clearing up (15). 

28. —— tawny bill 
6). 

29. More to the front (8). 

30. Lisping lyrics (6). 

31. How’s the food? 
divine! (8). 


Simply 


DOWN 


1 and 23. No doubt the Iron 
Duke put his foot in it (14). 

2. How schuols are organised 
(7). 

. The egoism' of 
statesmanship (6). 
4. “Stalked off reluctant, like 

an ill-used——” (5). 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


FEO MiP 
Ao De ee 
‘EAD EEEL UB RI CANT 
eM. vice 
WE'DINE'S 


H omA 
Seiki ty Ae 


Italian 


Ww 











The winner of Crossword No. 9 is Mr. Ernest Cart, 
14 Beaumont Road, Purley, Surrey. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 17, Northumberlagd Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital a “ne ons ane £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ass eas aes ee +. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose. announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

3} % for 6 insertions ; §°% for 13 3 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not jater than Ti uesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


“LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
\ Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 

E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liners Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details rea A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday. — 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 

JNETEC TIVES.. —Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free.—-UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TEM. BAR 8594. 








qives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 
ECTURE ROOM (seating 80) available for weniel 
] meetings, lectures, pupils’ concerts, etc.—For 
terms, apply, ore, 34 Nottingham Place, W.1. 
AY. 9524. ,125> New 25, New Bond Street. See “ Evening 
MS. Standard” Personal Column Tu ues., Thur. ia aE 














mvHE THE ARROW-—the 1 toon wuitibe non- ony broad- 
sheet, 3d. Have you seen it? Specimen copy 
sent on request. 32 Old Gloucester St., London, W.C.1 





vHE Forces smoke TOM LONG with zest: 
‘| It suits the constitution best ! 





THE BINS” STITUTE OF PRIVA TE SECRE’ TARIES 
‘| invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 


fees). Secretary “S.,” 


WAC. 2. 








EDUCATIONAL 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 
Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 








Hrapmaster: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS : HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 





BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
ANNUALLY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Esta.e of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Apply to Eursar for shcintctc etc. 


Fees Moderate. 


YALL OL COLLEGE, OXFORD. The College 

) will elect, not later than October, 1939, to a 
Junior Research Fellowship without restriction of sub- 
ject. 

Applications are to be submitted by July 1st, 1939, 
and particulars may be obtained from the Master’s 
SOCRETARY, Balliol College, Oxford. 





GLENAGEARY, Co. DUBLIN.— 


ILLCOURT, 
| I Principals: The Missks PALMER 


(Late of Cheltenham Ladies College). 
“Boarding School for 50 girls; staff of university 
graduates, pupils prepared for Cambridge School Certi- 

ficate and all English examinations. 
Accessible. Fine grounds. Healthy surroundings. 
Well established. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE CF SECRETARIES 
L. 4 (Under Distinguished Patronage). 

Coraplete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228. 








"HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training ; College,South 


Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5206-8. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Miss STANSFELD; Vice- Principal, Miss 
Perit. Students are trained in this C sollege to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





"HE BEDFORD 


Principal, 





SEA TOURS 
MARSEILLES 
& EGYPT 


T= popular City & Hall liners bound for 
India and Ceylon afford excellent facilities 
for short holiday voyages. 

Sailings from Liverpool : 
20th May, 17th & 24th June, Ist & 22nd 'uly 


Fares : 


Marseilles : £10 single, £16 return 
Port Said : £18 single, £32 return 
Return tickets interchangeable with other lines. 


MADEIRA & 
CAPETOWN 


Travelling by the well-known Ellerman & 

Bucknall liners en route to South Africa 

gives an opportunity ofan enjoyable sixteen 

days’ tour allowing six days ashore at 
Madeira. 


First-class Fares: £10 single, £18 return 

Return tickets interchangeable with other lines. 

The return voyage to Capetown occupies 
45 days allowing five days ashore. 


First-class Fares : £40 single, £72 return 


Sailings fram London ; 
27th May, 24th June, 22nd July, 19th August 


Ellerman Zines 


104-6 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3, orlocal agents 











Apparently 
Hair is different 
from Cars and 


Insurance .... 


Tell a man his car needs a Tecaiemit ora 
Castrol overhaul every 500 miles and he 
will not go altogether unheeding, neither 
will he shy at the suggestion that personal 
and household insurance is a timely pre- 
caution. But tell him his hair needs some 
sort of attention and the average man 
forgets to remember. The fact is that 
every man nearing forty can wisely give 
a few minutes each day to the care of his 
hair. If he will but do that simple thing, 
there would not be so many instances of 
thinning “on top ” or at the temples. 


There is a lot of bunkum spoken and written about 
“Hair,” but we have chosen to speak the blun: 
truth. We can help you to stop thinning hair if i. 
has begun, but it would be even more profitable 
to you to learn how, without further assistance of 
any kind, you can prevent the beginning of hair 
troubles. “Healthy Hair,” which explains all 
this, is an informative book full of helpful hints 
and is available to all, for 

the asking. When you get 


it, please turn at once to PSO ea 
page 9. —=_ 
pete 


HUXTER 
hairy treatments 


Our individual advice goes all over the world. 


Dryden House 
Station Parade London, S.W.12 





LECTURES 
NATIONAL GALLERY LECTURES 





Special lectures on Portraiture will be given at the 
National Gallery on Tuesday, May 23rd at 5.30 by 
Mr. WILLIAM COLDSTREAM and on Tuesday, May 30th 
at 5.30 by Mr. GERALD KELLY, R.A. 

The Exhibition of the Art of Portraiture will continue 
throughout May and June. 


‘OUTH PLACE ETHICAL “SOCIETY, Conway 

Hall, Red Lion Square, rg rd Sunday, May 14, 

at 11 a.m., W. B. Curry, M.A., B.Sc. : “ Union Now.” 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


UNIVERSITY — OF LONDON 

A Course of Two Lectures _ on “THE NATURE 
AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY” will be given by 
DR. RAYMOND KLIBANSKY, M.A. (Lecturer in 
Mediaeval Philosophy in the University of Oxford) at 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Regent’s 
Park, N.W.1., entrance—York Gate) on May 18 and 25 
at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture the chair will be 
taken by Prof. L. S. Stebbing, D.Lit. (Professor of 
Philosophy in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY. 





> 


Academic Registrar. 
| 8 Keaadelidarnnnchciatd OF LONDON. 


Three Lectures entitled (1) Spain in North Africa: 
Cardinal Ximenes ; (2) The Spanish Viceroy in the New 
World: Francisco Alvarez de Toledo; (3) The Place of 
Spain in the Spanish Empire, will be given by Prof. R. 
B. Merriman (Professor of History and Political Science, 
at Harvard University) in the Senate House (entrance 
from Russell yet ‘ Malet Street, W.C. 1) on MAY 
23, 24 and 25 at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be one cS Prof. H. Hale Bellot, M.A. (Com- 
monwealth Fund Professor of American History i in the 
University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 

Academic Registrar. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


1 R. WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, DOLGELLY. 





Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of 
the Spring Term, 1940. 

Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or 
Science of a British University. Boarding Schoo! expe- 
rience is desirable. The salary offered is £750 per 
annum resident. 

The School is recognised by the Board of Education. 
It was founded in 1875, the endowment dating from 
1711. There is accommodation for 200 boarders and 
100 day girls. 

Applications (twenty copies), together with twenty 
copies each of not more than three testimonials (to be 
typewritten or printed) should be sent to the CLERK To 
Tue Governors, Dr. Williams’ School, Dolgelly, not 
later than Monday, May 22nd. No special forms of 
application are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
k TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 

in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 




















SCHOLARSHIPS 
‘T. PAUL ’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GRE EN, 
S HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next Examina- 
tion for FOUNDA‘ TION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, JULY 4, 5 and 6. These Scholarships exempt 
the holders from payment of tuition fees. Minimum 
age of entry: 12. Application should be made to the 
High Mistress at the School. The last day for the 
registration of candidates is Monday, June 19. No 
application will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents 
of intending candidates are informed that there is a 
Boarding House i in association with the $ Se hool. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


r}VHE LAURE LS Sc HOOL (Late of RUGBY) 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus. 
—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


AUTHORS, , TYPEWRITERS, 
TE ZARN TO WRI ITE ARTICLE 3S. AND STORIE Ss. 
i Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85). Palace Gate, W.8. 








&e. 





} TE ERARY Typewrtg., T rans.,&c. »promptlyex. MSS. 
L, Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
MCFarLAne (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 
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J) RADFIELD — 1GiOu Tan Gie. 


The Warden and Council of St. Andrew’s College, 
Bradfield, invite Applications for the Post of Head- | 
master, which will fall vacant at the end of the present | 
term’ and wil! be filled so soon thereafter as may be | 
practicable. Full particulars of the emoluments of the | 
post and of the conditions of Office can be obtained on 
inquiry from the Clerk to the Council, care of Messrs. | 
Longbourne Stevens and Powell, 7 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, | 
London, W.C.2, to whom all applications stating full 
details of qualifications and accompanied by suitable | 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than | 
June 3rd. Applicants must be graduates in the Degree | 
of at least Master of Arts or Bachelor of Civil Law in 
the University of Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, and 
must be members (clerical or lay) of the Church of 
England. 


APPOINTMENT | 
| 
| 








CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
Lf Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. : 
EDWIGE FEUILLERE & JEAN MURAT in 
“JETAIS UNE AVENTURIERE” (A). 
(I Was an Adventuress). : 
Also EISENSTEIN’s “ Death Day ” (A) & LCC’s 
“The Londoners ” (U). 
] )ERKELEY CINEMA. Berkeley St. May. 
) Short run. FRANCOISE Rosay in “ Lrs Gt 
VoyaGE”’ (A). Also MARX Bros. in “HORSE FEATI 
BOOKS WANTED 
] OEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
] 4 Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES. 
J. CLARKF HAL, 46 F St.. E.C.4. (Cen.4116) 


~s MISCELLANEOUS 
oe 


yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. | 
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IT \ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected, Handknit | 
| Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadel igo, Irish Free State, 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
iz recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 
) ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 
| .¥ DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tems.“Melcrest’”’Edinburgh. Tel.31295 
herp SWITZERLAND. 5,000 ft. alt.Central 
Alps; reached by Autoposte from Sembrancher 
Station, half hour beyond Martigny. Superb walks 
and flora; base for eleven climbs over 10,000 ft. HOTEL 
CARRON. 7s. 6d. full pension. a a 

I OTEL HEINZ, Avers-Cresta, Canton Graubun- 
den, Switzerland. Stay here for !evely scenery 
and quiet, off the beaten track. Rooms with full board 
per day frs. 8-9, weekly frs. 62-70. eet nae? 
H OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 

Sun Lounge. 33-4} ens. Special residential terms. 


J EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
\ 

















Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P.R.H.A., Lrp.. St. GeorGr’s HousF, 193 REGENT 
Street. W.1. | 





mee ef SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully | 
situated; central position; established 20 years. | 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our | 
reputation for good English fare has always been a | 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold | 
water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating ! 
throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and} 
gardens. Summer terms from 3. gns.—Resident | 
Director : Mrs. HARRISON. | 
()OUTHSEA - SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South | 
N Parade, facing sea, fascinating views, ships. Night 
porter, excellent Catering, frcm 3 guineas, booklet. 
qq. WITZERLAND. Delightful Holidays on Jura Hill, 
s Y 3,0c0 feet, magnificent view to Oberland and Mont- | 
blanc, mountain, forest, lake, funiculaire. Reduced | 
terms May, June, Sept., Oct. Hotel Bellevue, Macolin sur 
Bienne ; for English references apply to The Spectator. 
1 agenda CLUB LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
6d. night or 35s. to 









or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s 
? gens. weekly.— Vict. 7289 


THE 


NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


10, Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 





Dawe 


. .. right in the middle of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the biggest holiday of your life, 
westward bound to the Pacific coast... 
British Columbia, Banff, Lake Louise, Yoho 
Valley, Kicking Horse Pass, the Lariat Trail 
and the wide open spaces of Canada’s 
mountain playgrounds .. . there and backin 
seven weeks, including the double Atlantic 
crossing by the St. Lawrence Short Sea 
Route, taking in Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, New York 
and the World’s Fair too, if you wish. 


se 


Escorted holiday tours to Canada and the United States. 
From three to seven weeks. All-in fares from £49.10. 


CANADA BY [397 





Apply your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalyar Square, 
W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall Street, H.C.3, and at principal cities. 


MOTHERHOOD 











of 


«TIT had a cup 

Allenburys Diet twice 

a day both before and 

aftermy baby sonarrived. 

It helped me keep up 
my strength.°? 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 


‘The Predigested Nightcap 


that is as easy to prepare as hot milk 


D.1 = 














as 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
7 ADY, aged 69, complete invalid, 


suffering fron, 
4 phlebitis and heart trouble. ne from 


In very reduced Cir. 


cumstances. Funds for nursing home fees urgent} 
required. PLEASE HELP. (Case 137).—Appeal S. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION 
) SSE -EFOLKS SSOC: Ny 74 Br 
Green, W.6. a 








FOR THE TABLE 


4\MPIRE COFFEE—3 ibs. finest. Kenya Colles 
4 freshly roasted, berry or ground, for $s. 6d., post 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSon, 


Coffee Planter. Coffee Depot. Ware. Herts. 


a FOR SALE 


JPOR, SALE. Good Cottage Residence with well 
. _ kept garden in tranquil healthy country (Wye dis. 
trict). Six rooms (two bedrooms). Furnished, ’ Free. 
hold, £887; 50 years lease, £787; 25 years lease, £687, 
—Write, Box A 775. ‘ 


HOLIDAYS 

( YHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incompar- 
able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11, 

Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 
OULD you be rid of rheumatism and the effects 
of worry and work—HARROGATE takes 
“The Cure” in its stride and links Health with Happi- 
ness. To get there it’s quicker by Rail.—Write to P. M, 
WILSHERE, Information Bureau, Harrogate, for free 
copy of Official Guide. 








ee 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS. 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
ra (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


TEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.— (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

~PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
iDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRiIMrosE VALLey 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye). —ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY 

ST. ANNES-ON-StA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPOR'?T.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HEADLAND. 

—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HA 
—SEASCAPE. 














LL. 








IT’S GRAND IN MAY 


AT THE 


GRAND 
TORQUAY 


A.A. (5 star) and R.A.C. In the 
finest position of Torquay. Write to 
R. Paul, Manager, for profusely illus- 
trated brochure which tells the truth 
in pictures. Telephone: 2234. 
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